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PREFACE 


THERE are three conceivable moods in 
which a modern man may approach the 
question of a reconstructed social order—in 
a Christian, or anti-Christian, or entirely 
neutral mood. He may wish to have the 
support of Christianity for a drastic pro- 
gramme of reform, or he may resent any 
such support, or he may be dispassionately 
indifferent to any bearing which the 
Christian faith may have upon social 
progress. The first represents the mood 
of many in the Christian Church to-day, 
and with these the present writer desires 
to associate himself; the second repre- 
sents the spirit of agnostic or materialistic 
socialism ; the third represents the mood 
of the professional teacher of social eco- 


nomics. 
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We are specially concerned with the 
attitude of the first, of the man who sin- 
cerely desires to find in the Christian faith 
some clear support for social reform. It 
may be that sometimes he wishes to find 
such support in the interest of the Christian 
religion itself, or in the interest of the 
Church, and in that case he will be regarded 
as holding a brief for Christianity. His 
pleading will not be wholly disinterested. 
But it may well be that he is not moved 
by godly jealousy for his faith or his 
Church, but solely by the profound and 
living conviction that Christianity alone 
shows the way, and supplies the only 
sufficient dynamic, of any true social 
advance. This certainly is the purest 
motive for proclaiming the social message 
of Christianity and for seeking the social 
expression of the Christian faith. 

The view still lingers in some quarters 
that Christianity is mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, a spiritual message of personal 


redemption to the individual soul, and has 
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no message bearing upon social and in- 
dustrial conditions. Those who hold this 
view may admit that Christianity has a 
message to the home and the family, while 
denying that it has anything to say about 
housing. They may affirm the duty of 
Christian citizenship, and yet strongly 
object to the Church making any pro- 
nouncement upon social questions or openly 
ranging itself on the side of reform. They 
may admit that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire, and yet deny the right of the 
Church to lift its voice in solemn protest 
against sweating and brutalising industrial 
conditions. 

The position is clearly inconsistent and 
untenable. Any religion which had no 
social message, no mission to create a whole- 
some environment for the little ones, would 
stand discredited and _ self-condemned. 
And assuredly we cannot believe that of 
Christianity, which embraces the full circle 
of human interests and makes its appeal 


to the entire life of man. Christianity is 
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indeed a gospel of individual redemption, 
but it is something more: it is a gospel of 
social hope and social salvation. No re- 
ligion, says Harnack, ever went to work 
- with such an energetic social message as 
Christianity. 

The new era which is upon us is pre- 
eminently an era of social idealism. It 
throbs with great ideals—social, industrial, 
economic, educational, feminist, inter- 
national ideals—but they all plainly have 
their source in the eternal ideals of Chris- 
tianity. More and more we are driven to 
the conclusion that in the full Social 
Expression of the Christian faith—the 
practical embodiment in the social order 
of the ethical and social teaching of Jesus, 
the resolute and fearless application of 
that teaching to the corporate life of man 
in all its manifestations—lies the sole hope 
of the world. 

The substance of this book was delivered 
in a course of Lectures during the winter of 
1917 in the Assembly College, Belfast, at 
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the request of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church, and I here record my grateful 
thanks for the great kindness shown to 
me on that occasion by the Professoriate, 
the clergy, the students, the social workers, 
and the Municipality of Belfast. 

In Chapter I. a few paragraphs are re- 
produced by kind permission from a paper 
of mine in the publications of the Church 
of Scotland Commission on the Spiritual, 
Moral, and Social Issues of the War, and 
in Chapter II. part of my evidence given 
before the Royal Commission on Scottish 
Housing. 

DAVID WATSON. 


GLascow, September 1919. 
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CHAPTER I 
CHRISTIANITY AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


“ Our Western civilisation is unconvincing as an expression 


of Christianity.,—-STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
eee 


CHRISTIANITY has been regarded as a creed 
to be believed, as a ritual to be performed, 
as a philanthropy to be practised, and as a 
life to be lived. And it is all these. But 
it is something more, certainly something 
more. It is a gospel of social regeneration 
an instrument of social advance. It seeks 
‘the establishment of a new social order, a 
humanity redeemed from all its social ills. 
That__Christianity has a very definite 
social message and mission is now gener- 
ally < accepted, but the scope of that message 
‘and mission has as yet been imperfectly 
‘grasped. The full social implications of 
the Christian faith have not yet been 
realised. And the result is seen in the 
woeful condition of the world after nine- 
teen centuries of Christianity. Christianity 
A 1 
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stands for social unity, social integration. 
“That they all may be one,” was Christ’s 
prayer and purpose for humanity as well 
as for His Church. The great aim of the 
Kingdom of God, as Mr. Herbert Stead 
has pointed out, is to integrate, to make 
whole, and yet how far we are from such a 
consummation ! 

No thoughtful observer, not to say 
Christian observer, can regard with equa- 
nimity or satisfaction society as it exists 
to-day. We hear much of progress, and 
progress there has certainly been in 
many directions. The brilliant achieve- 
ments of science, the wondrous multiplica- 
tion of labour-saving inventions, the growth 
of industry and commerce, the increase 
of the nation’s wealth, the ever-enlarging 
volume of ameliorative effort, are all 
gladly admitted. The growth of the 
humane spirit during the last hundred 
years has been remarkable, and has issued 
in social legislation of the most beneficent 
kind. The individual sense of sin may 
not be so keen as it once was, but 
the social conscience is much keener, and 
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quick to detect and condemn social sins, 
corporate transgressions, and social wrongs. 
There has been a marked development of 
social sympathy. There is also a great 
deal of what we might call unconscious 
or undogmatic Christianity in the world, 
the religion of the Good Samaritan, of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, the religion of 
human kindness and loving service, which 
our Lord would certainly not disown. 
Further, the sense of human brotherhood 
is stronger to-day than ever it was in the 
past. We do feel, however dimly, that we 
are our brother’s keeper, and ought to be 
our brother’s helper. 

We are not justified, therefore, in taking 
an altogether gloomy and pessimistic view 
of society. The social and spiritual out- 
look is brighter than some think, but it is 
bright only in so far as it is associated with 
Christ and the certainty of His ultimate 
universal supremacy in all spheres of life— 
intellectual, social, industrial, commercial, 
political, ecclesiastical, national and inter- 
national. 

Progress there has undoubtedly been, 
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but with it all, and perhaps because of it all, 
there is profound and widespread dis- 
satisfaction. For the lower reaches of 
life have not been raised to higher levels. 
I fear they have sunk lower than ever 
before in the history of our country. There 
is deep social and industrial unrest, and on 
all hands, and especially in the Churches, 
there is the conviction that material pro- 
gress is not carrying us very much nearer 
to the Kingdom of God, or to an ideal 
state of society. We look in vain for that 
moral and spiritual progress, that ethical 
advance, that general ennobling of life and 
character, without which all material 
advance is but sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. Is our one clear and deliberate 
aim in society to-day to establish in all its 
gracious fulness the Kingdom of God, which 
is not meat and drink and clothing only 
(although it includes these), but righteous- 
ness, peace and joy? Do we love our 
neighbours as we love ourselves ? Do we 
look as keenly after their interests as our 
own? Do the strong to-day bear the in- 
firmities and burdens of the weak according 
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to the law of Christ ? I fear we cannot 
answer these questions in the affirmative. 
What is the outstanding feature of 
modern Society ? Unquestionably it is 
social disintegration, seen in the separation 
of rich and poor, and the growth of social 
caste and class feeling. In earlier days 
rich and poor lived together | side by § y side, is 
and took a neighbourly and friendly | in- \ 
_terest.in “each other. They knew each | 
other, and knowledge bred sympathy. Now / 
the rich are massed together, and so are \. 
the poor. The West End is daily getting 
farther and farther away from the East | 
End, the gulf between the classes and the . 
masses (so called) is daily growing deeper 
and wider. Soon Kipling’s lines will be / 
as true socially as they are geographically / 
and racially : 


“O East is East and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet. H 


We have extremes.of and Gant) 
extremes, as Ruskin says, of. brutal_hard- 
ship. and brutal. _luxury.. The_ ric ich and 

oor no longer meet and mingle as as neigh- 
bours, they no longer know each other, 
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and this ignorance is disastrous for both. 

It breeds suspicion, distrust and hate. _ 

They are like beings of a different race, 

instead of members of the one human 

family, children of the same heavenly 

Father. I sometimes think that if a visitor 

from some other planet were to visit one 

of our great modern cities, and see the 
stately west end or suburb with the well- 
cared for children playing in their beautiful 
gardens, and then to visit the east end and 
see the slum dwellings and the degraded 
men and women and the neglected children 
playing in the gutter or the reeking alley, 

I think he would ask in bewildered amaze- 
ment, “Are these people of the same_race ? | 
/’ or why are they so different ? Why are / 
\ _ their _surrotndings so. different ? What \ 

) have they done that they’ should suffer / 
_ so? Are they under a curse? And why\ 

are the others—members of the same | 

} human family—so happily placed ? are ) 
‘ they Heaven’s favourites ?” “ 
We might find it difficult to answer 
these questions, but they bring home to 
us the awful disintegration of modern 
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society in this twentieth century of Christ. 

I walked one night through the slums of” 
Glasgow with a famous missionary, and | 

he said to me with a look of anguish on 
“his face: ‘“‘ You have awful problems here, 

more awful than we have in India.” And 

Indians and Chinese and Africans are find- 

ing that out, and that fact is proving one 

of the greatest obstacles to the success off Lf tes 

_ Foreign _ Missions. ) The existence of the 

slum, and all that it connotes of social\, 
and moral degradation, is an indictment 
of our religion and a challenge to our faith, 
and to all the Churches. If Christianity © 
does not destroy the slum, then the slum — 

“may destroy — “Christianity. But we, as ” 
Christians and Christian citizens, are re- 
sponsible for the slums of the city we dwell 
in, and they will go whenever the citizens 
will it. This latest stronghold and en- 
trenchment of evil must fall before the 


conquering Christ. 





‘The fundamental ailment, ee dee ihe 


ec modern soc is suffering is social ~ 

_/ disintegration. ‘It is not exactly a new 

thing, but it is new in its extent and in- 
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tensity, and it was proceeding swiftly 
before the war. Historically, it may be 
traced back to the close of the eighteenth 
and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. In those days society was more 
united and homogeneous than now. Life 
was simpler for all classes. The majority 
of the people still lived close to the soil. 
Colossal fortunes and abject poverty were 
alike rare. But about that time certain 
great disintegrating movements began— 
notably the Industrial Revolution and the 
rise of the new Agriculture—which greatly 
enriched many, but brought in their train 
a host of evils, pauperism, unemployment 
and social disorganisation. Disintegration 
is glaringly manifest, as I have said, in 
the city, with its squalid east end and 
its palatial west end, its slums and its 
mansions and its yawning gulfs between. 
It is in the congested city, with its extremes 
of wealth and poverty, that we find our 
gravest social problems and our worst 
social evils. 

But it is seen also in the country, in 
rural depopulation, decaying villages and 
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the empty countryside. The primary 
cause was the great enclosures of the 
eighteenth century, which drove the 
labourers into the towns in search of work. 
Agriculture has never recovered from that 
great wrong. The evil was further in- 
tensified by the rapid multiplication of 
factories and the increased volume of trade, 
which drew the people more and more 
away from the land. 

Disintegration manifests itself in the 
world of industry, in industrial unrest, 
strikes and labour wars, in the hostility 
between capital and labour, in the mutual 
distrust shown by masters and men, in 
their lack of unity or common aim, their 
lack of knowledge of each other and so of 
sympathy and comprehension of each 
other’s position. 

It is also plainly at work in the home, 
and the fruits are seen in a lowered ideal 
of marriage, weakened parental authority, 
and decline of discipline. ‘‘ The institu- 
tion of the family,’ says Professor Pea- 
body, “is threatened on two sides—on 
the one hand by those who abuse it, and 
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on the other hand by those who abandon 
it: by degradation of its purpose, and by 
emancipation from its bonds, by under- 
taking it as a commercial speculation, and ~ 
by breaking it as a temporary contract.” 
It is estimated that in America one 
marriage in twelve is ultimately  dis- 
solved by divorce. The growing tendency 
of parents to shift their responsibility for 
the moral training of their children to 
the schoolmaster undoubtedly makes for 
the instability and disintegration of family 
life. The conditions of industrial life also 
exercise a disrupting influence on the home. 

Again, disintegration is unhappily vis- 
ible in the Church itself. Our innumer- 
able sects are the scandal of Christendom. 
Spiritual unity, of course, is possible with- 
out uniformity, but one longs for greater 
visible unity, for it would mean increased 
power for service. The war may further 
this. Our soldiers of all denominations — 
have fought shoulder to shoulder, and 
worshipped side by side —Romanists, 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, Congregationa- 


’ Christian Life in the Modern World, Pp. 40. 
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lists and Methodists—and on their return 
will be little inclined to tolerate our 
wretched divisions. A disunited Church 
stands paralysed in her Master’s service. 
Her testimony is weakened, her authority 
is discredited in the eyes of the people. 
Is it too much to hope that some simple 
uniting formula will yet be devised which 
will bring into line all existing denomina- 
tions of the Christian Church—ranged 
solidly for battle against the combined 
forces of evil? Only a united Church can 
meet the problems of the new age. 
Another ominous feature may be named, 
and that is the disintegration of ethical 
standards, manifested mainly in two 
directions—sexual immorality and com- 
mercial dishonesty. It is openly taught 
by certain writers that moral purity is a 
matter of indifference, and that business 
cannot be run on Christian principles. 
The Government Report on Venereal 
Diseases and the recent Army Clothing 
scandals are lurid illustrations under this 
head. It might be possible to trace a close 
connection between the lowering of the 
11 
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ethical standard and the waning belief in 
the great Christian verities. 

Lastly, the growing number of human 
derelicts — physical, mental, and moral 
weaklings—the by-products of our present 
social order, might be instanced as 
proof of disintegration and deterioration 
in the nation: From this general dis- 
integration arise those problems which 
are engrossing so much attention and 
clamouring for solution —problems of 
housing and environment, of child life and 
adolescence, of luxury and destitution, of 
drunkenness and sexual vice, of crime in 
its myriad forms, materialism, and the 
fading of spiritual ideals. What has 
Christ to say about these things ? It is 
His mind we want, for only His opinion 
matters. We know what the economist, 
the sociologist, and the social reformer 
think, but what does Christ think ? He 
is the final tribunal. ‘ What think ye of 
Christ’ must ever remain a question of 
prime importance, but hardly less im- 
portant is the question—‘‘ What does 
Christ think of us and our civilisation >?” 

12 
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ist_is)related to society inat—least 
ays ‘(ist through the individuals 
composé it, for He revealed the 
1 value of the individual soul ; 
Second, through the Christian conception 
of the Kingdom of God as the social ideal ; 
and_third, through the direct bearing 
His teaching has upon the _problems.of 


upon modern society, upon that selfish in- 
dividualism which seeks only its own and 
never gives a thought to others, that 
materialism and ostentatious wealth and 
sinful luxury, those slum dwellings which 
disgrace our greatest cities, those neglected 
children whose cries ascend to heaven, 
that drunkenness, bestiality and crime 
which shame our Christian civilisation ? 
There is only one answer: Christ’s 
judgment upon modern society would be 
one of stern condemnation. 

“Have you founded your thrones and your altars, 
oe bodies and souls of living men ? 


And think ye that building shall endure 
Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor ? 
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With gates of silver and bars of gold 

Ye have fenced my sheep from their Father’s fold 2 
I have heard the dropping of their tears, 

In heaven these eighteen hundred years.” 


It must be confessed that with all our 
progress, modern society is largely the 
negation of Christian principles, that its 
ethics are still largely the ethics of \ 
paganism, not the ethics of Jesus. Society / 
at best is only half Christian. Proof of | 
that is found everywhere. In its worship 
of..wealth, society is unchifstian. 7 Christ 
declared that. great riches were undesirable _ 
-and fraught with danger. Modern society 
holds exactly the opposite view. Hence 
the strivings and unscrupulous schemings 
to gather gold and amass a fortune by 
wiles not “‘ justified by honour,” and the 
jealousies and heart-burnings when some 
neighbour is more successful than we are, 
and hence the social ostracism which falls 
upon the man who fails in the unholy 
scramble. 


““* All honour to him who shall win the prize’ 
The world has cried for a thousand years, 

But to him who tries, and fails, and dies, 
I give great honour and glory and tears,” 
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Again, modern society is..unchristian in 
that. selfishness, ‘not love, is. the general 
rule of life. Christ’s law of love does not 
control social practice. The strong are not 
bearing the burdens of the weak as Jesus 
commanded them to do. In too many 
cases they are actually crushing, oppressing 
and exploiting the weak, and social justice 
is outraged. Further, modern n society is 


unchristian in that it fails _ ‘to express _ aot 
social _ “conditio ‘tions the. great | fundamental Bin 


human_B “Brotherhood, and_in that it. is not 
sustained ‘by great spiritual ideals. It is 
“frankly materialistic. ‘‘ Bread and games ” 
is really the cry of both rich and poor, and 
“Bread and games” was the cry which 
heralded the downfall of ancient Rome. 
“ What shall we eat, and how shall we 
amuse ourselves ”’—are these ideals worthy 
of an Empire such as ours? It is the soul 
of a people which sustains it, and it is the 
soul we must cherish to-day. Extremes 
of wealth and want both lead to the same 
goal,—materialism and a materialistic con- 
ception of life—both alike crush the 

15 
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spiritual nature of man, both alike lead to 
religious indifference and practical atheism. 

How, far_is the Church responsible for _ 
all this. disintegration. and_its bitter fruits ? 
“Of course, we recognise at once the opera- 
tion of economic causes over which the 
Church has no control, such as the advent 
of the new agriculture and of mechanical 
invention, the rise of the Factory System 
and of great industrial centres, and the 
ever-growing complexity of our civilisa- 
tion. But behind all these things, and 
often modifying them, there are ideals and 
spiritual movements for which the Church 
is largely responsible, and we may venture 
to indicate briefly where she may be said 
to have failed to arrest the disintegrating 
‘process or even have been guilty of acclerat- 
ing it. 

Her teaching and her methods have both 
been at fault. Her message has been_too 
individualistic..She has not preached > 
sufficiently the larger Gospel of the King- | 
dom with its far-reaching social_implica-_ 
tions.’ She has not always been a home 
for the lowly. She has inadvertently 

16 
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encouraged social caste and social stratifica- 
tion by offering mission halls to the poor, 
and splendid churches to the well-to-do, 
a practice abhorrent to the very genius 
and spirit of Christianity. She has paid 
too much deference to wealth and rank. 
-She.has_not honoured the poor as Jesus 
_did, nor_always championed their cause. | 
“She 1 has not raised her voice as clearly and 
fearlessly _ as_she might against social in- 
_ justice and social wrong. | For example, 
she never 1 protested through her supreme 
courts against Highland clearances and 
common enclosures. Had she done so, 
these wrongs might never have been com- 
mitted, and to-day the common people 
would have heard her gladly instead of 
forsaking her sanctuaries. It is well known 
that in Germany the Lutheran Church has 
never recovered the influence she lost 
through Luther’s blunder in siding against 
the peasants in their passionate cry for 
justice. 

-The. modern Church has hitherto failed | 
to understand the ‘spiritual. significance of 
social and_ industrial unrest, that ‘it is, in 
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the last analysis, a revolt of the soul against 
mechanical industrialism which reduces 
men to things and hinders the develop- 
ment of personality. She has not dealt as 
faithfully as she ought with the disinte- 
grating forces-mammonism, greed, selfish- 
ness, pride and rampant individualism 
which is utterly and callously regardless , of 
the rights « or the sufferings of others. Above’ 
_alf, she has not adequately manifested in 
her ministry and membership the sim- | 


. - plicity, devotion, love, sacrifice and service | 
~ of Jesus Christ. /In too many” ways, “ity~) 
must be confessed, she has been overcome , 
_by the world instead of overcoming it. 
Our rapid survey has shown us abundant 
evidence of social disintegration in the 
country and in the city, in the sphere of 
industry, in the home, in the Church, and 
in society generally. It is the malady of 
our present-day civilisation, and before the 
war it was proceeding swiftly. How stands 
it now after these years of war? What 
has the influence of the war been? I 
believe it has been distinctly beneficial. 
It seems as if through this world-conflict 
18 
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Christianity were at last to have its chance 
—its opportunity of integrating humanity 
and solving the world’s problems. 
S.-First of all there is a strong movement 
in favour of rural regeneration. The war 
reminded us (what many of us had for- 
gotten) that agriculture is not only our 
oldest, but still remains our fundamental 
industry, vital to the welfare of the nation. 
The war brought home to us the urgent 
necessity of increasing the food supply 
within our own realm, and that no nation 
is secure which imports four-fifths of its 
bread supply. We have been reminded 
that we have millions of acres undeveloped, 
and that afforestation, in connection with 
Small Holdings, offers a great field for 
labour which will increase the wealth and 
health of the people and the security of the 
nation. There are signs that a new era is 
dawning for the empty countryside. The 
stream of human life which for a hundred 
years has been flowing excessively and 
disastrously into our cities seems likely to 
be checked. 
Again, there is general agreement that 
19 
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the housing problem must now be grappled 
with in earnest, and that our city slums 
must be abolished in the interest of health 
and morality, and especially in the interest 
of child life which is the nation’s most 
precious asset. As the King has finely 
said : ‘‘ Houses must be homes, associated 
with comfort, leisure, brightness and peace. 
An adequate solution of the housing ques- 
tion is the foundation of all social progress.”’ 
All our social problems are closely inter- 
related. One problem is often the ex- 
planation of another, and so when fully 
understood one problem can be made to 
solve another. For example, the empty 
country explains the congested city. We 
want to see the deep divorce between 
town and country healed. Scotland (to 
mention my own section of the United 
Kingdom, but the remark applies equally 
to England) must be restored to a living 
unity. We want to see town and country 
linked up in a community of interest and 
purpose. Some elements of urban life are 
needed in the country to sharpen rural 
intelligence and to widen the rural horizon, 
20 
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while certain elements of rural life are 
needed in the city to keep the citizen’s 
soul alive and uncorrupted. We must 
bring to the country all that is really 
valuable and inspiring in the city, and to 
the city all that is pure and ennobling in 
the country. That is an integration worth 
working for. 

Again, the war has promoted social unity. 
All classes are nearer each other than they 
were five years ago, drawn together by a 
common struggle and a common suffering. 
University men, employers and artisans 
fought side by side, and they can never 
again regard each other in the old way. 
Knowledge has bred mutual respect. At 
home in the Munition Works educated 
ladies and factory girls were shopmates, 
and the experience was a revelation to 
both. 

Further, in the industrial world there are 
hopeful signs alongside of others that are 
disquieting. Labour leaders say they are 
tired of strife. The men loyally acquiesced 
in the suspension of Trade Union regula- 
tions which took them years of arduous 
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struggle to win. Both masters and men 
accepted State control, and big issues may 
result from this now that the great task of 
reconstruction and readjustment has to 
be faced. ‘‘ Taken broadly,” said a lead- 
ing Labour newspaper, “‘ we have done as 
much in two years in the way of social and 
industrial readjustment as any nation ever 
accomplished in long decades.” 

What nat is the Church going to rare 


— 


of rural Fepanetablon of stats clearance, of 
housing, of industrial harmony and com- 
mercial purity. She-must help to rebuild 
the Christian..home, to strengthen the 
ethical standard, and elevate the national 
ideals. And she will do all this more 
effectively if she heal the breaches in her 
own walls. The present omens are favour- 
able. There is a decided movement towards 
integration among the Churches. Witness 
the Federation of the Free Churches move- 
ment in England, the Union negotiations in 
Scotland, and the union of Divinity Halls 
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in war-time. Mutual recognition is growing, 

leading to fellowship and co-operation, and 

perhaps organic union. The day of separa- 

tion and disintegration is past. The future 

lies with the unifying forces. ¢ 
Most. firmly we believe that without-the~/; (A 

_Church there is no ‘hope for society/ What 

society. “needs “supremely. is.God, and grea 

Church mediates God to the nation, [s She 

is ; potentially, ‘and will “yet. “be actually, 

the one great integrating force, the. Divine 

instrument of social integration. / Within 

her walls all classes will meet fraternally, 

and social caste will wither and perish as 

slavery did in an earlier time. Lhe Ci, 

is the visible nucleus, as Edward Caird 

says, for “‘ the reconstitution of the social 

life of mankind on the basis of their 

essential unity with each other and with 

God.”! It is the organ of the Kingdom of 

God on the earth, the Divine instrument ie wh ‘a 

of human redemption, social as well as” 

spiritual. It is a . Diyine Society, the Body AV. bared 

of Christ, the visible medium through by 


pas) 


“which God accomplishes His redeeming 


1 Evolution of Religion, vol. ii. Lect. V. sa 
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_ work on earth) | : ‘Through worship the 
~ Church is “inspired for its main business, 
that_is, service, and service in its highest 
form, the advancement. of. the-Kingdom. of 
—God.In the early Church the Communion of 
Saints was a glorious reality, a living fellow- 
ship which manifested itself in acts of noble 
generosity, mutual service, and splendid 
sacrifice for the common good. .Socially, 
the Communion of Saints represents that 
spiritual fellowship which follows from 


‘ \.Fatherhood and Brotherhood, and which 


is a sine quad non of any true social recon- 
struction. Itisa fellowship of worship, of 
aspiration and of service. a 

The great war brought home to us 
with new force the world’s need for a 
truly Catholic Church, a Church including 
yet transcending all differences of nation- 
ality and race, uniting mankind in a deeper 
unity than nationality or race can ever 
achieve. Had such a Church existed in 
Ig14 it might have prevented the Armaged- 
don which then broke out and convulsed 
the world. The Church universal is not 
the impressive and powerful reality it might 
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be, a realised bond of corporate unity bind- 
ing us to each other ; and every thoughtful 
Christian man will agree with Canon 
William Temple that the Church, largely 
because of its divisions and endless con- 
troversy about the secondary points which 
separate the various sections, “ has become 
curiously impotent in the face of any 
great occasion such as the present, and 
curiously unsuccessful in persuading either 
its own members or the world outside of 
the nature of its mission.”’* 

Yet it is not a mere external unity or 
mechanical world-wide organisation that 
is wanted. Catholicism has failed no less 
than Protestantism, and mainly because 
it has ignored or underrated nationality, 
while Protestantism may be said to have 
failed through unduly exalting nationality. 
An international or universal Church is a 
supreme need, but the satisfaction of that 
need will only be found, we firmly believe, 
in a realised Kingdom of God which will 
include all Churches and all nations, for 
every nation and every branch of the 


1 Papers for War Time, No. 19. 
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Christian Church has its own rich contribu- 
tion to bring to that Kingdom. 

Three great social order ideals have in 
the past held sway over men, and each 
of them failed through some inherent 
defect. Greece failed because she had no 
ultimate ethical personality—no Christ. 
The Hebrews failed through exclusiveness, 
the Romans through lack of spirituality. 
Christianity should succeed where they 
failed, for it is essentially universal and 
spiritual, and has in its Founder a supreme 
and ultimate ethical personality. The need 
of the hour is to realise the social implica- 
tions of the Christian faith, and then to 
express them boldly in practical life. 

Life is one and indivisible, and must be 
ruled throughout by the Christian Law. 
Family life, public life, industrial and com- 
mercial life, must be controlled by the 
same Christian faith which controls the 
individual life. Disintegration has wrought 
ruin here. We want a new integration 
which will link up and unify all the depart- 
ments of life into one complete whole. 
And that integration will only come, in 
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my opinion, through the realisation of the 
Kingdom of God, the rediscovery of which 
has been the greatest theological achieve- 
ment of our day. The kingdom is not 
something to be realised hereafter only 
and in the heavens, but something to be 
realised here and now, a new world order— 
spiritual, ethical, social—and the divine 
instrument for its realisation is the Church 
of Christ. 

We believe it is God’s will that His 
Kingdom should come on earth, and that 
Kingdom means new and Christian con- 
ditions, as well as new and Christian men, — 
a redeemed environment as well as re- 
deemed individuals. And so we ask, can 
the gospel solve social problems, redeem 
society as well as individuals ? I believe 
it can. If I have diagnosed the ills of 
society, it is not to pronounce the dread 
sentence ‘incurable,’ but rather to in- 
dicate the physician who alone can pre- 
scribe the remedy. Most firmly do I 
believe that the Gospel which 

“Tamed the savage in the wild 
And brought him to the Lord a child” 
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transformed the ferocious natives of 
Uganda and the New Hebrides into 
gentle and peaceful followers of Christ— 
the Gospel which has freed the slave, 
elevated woman, sanctified childhood, and 
created the Christian home—that that 
Gospel has potency in it to solve all our 
social problems and cure all our social 
ills. 

Then why is it not doing it ? The answer 
is, either it is not being believed, or it is 
not being applied. What, for example, 
are the social implications of Christ’s 
teaching on the Fatherhood of God ? 
Are they not these: (z) Society is one 
family, men are brothers, and should love 
and serve one another ; (2) God’s Kingdom 
should be worked for as well as prayed 
for, and that means social service > (3) 
God’s will should be done in society. A 
whole new social order is implied in 
Christ’s teaching on Divine Fatherhood. 
Fatherhood must be expressed in or- 
ganised society, and that means the re- 
demption of environment, the abolition 
of the slum ; the redemption of industrial 
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conditions, the abolition of sweating; a 
new treatment of the poor, our brothers 
who have failed; a new treatment of 
prisoners, our brothers who have gone 
wrong ; the right use of wealth according 
to Christ’s law of stewardship, and an end 
to mammon-worship ; greater considera- 
tion for others and less selfishness and 
greed ; a nobler conception of life and 
duty, not the mere Gospel of getting on, 
but the higher Gospel of getting the 
Kingdom on; a general sweetening and 
purifying of the social atmosphere ; the 
safeguarding of woman, and an end to the 
White Slave Traffic; the protection of 
children, and an end to the darkest stain | 
upon our civilisation; the death-knell 
of social caste and class war and aliena- 
tion of rich and poor—all this, and more, 
is implied in Christ’s teaching of Divine 
Fatherhood. 

Let us begin in earnest to carry out the 
teaching of Jesus. That is the Christian- 
ity that is wanted to-day in Church and 
State, in individual and social life. That 
is what is wanted to redeem modern society 
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and bring it into harmony with Chris- 
tian ideals. Sympathy, brotherhood and 
mutual love and service are the needs of 
the hour, and these can never be gener- 
ated by a State department. The finest 
expression of social justice will not come 
through any merely economic change, 
urgent as that may be, but through the 
return of the nation to the living God. 
Christian faith moulding and forming 
Christian opinion, and Christian opinion 
moulding and transforming society—that 
is the way of advance. That is how the 
Kingdom will come. And it will mean 
sacrifice and service, devotion to the 
uttermost. “The modern Church,” says 
Dr. Samuel Keeble, ‘‘ must become a 
socially redeeming force. It can only 
save itself by saving society. . . . Sooner 
or later the Christian Church will learn 
that the vast non-worshipping multitudes 
can only be won back to Christ, 
Christianity and the Church by individual 
brotherliness.”’ 

Robertson of Brighton was supremely 
right and far-seeing when he wrote—“ To 
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the spirit of the Cross alone we look as 
the remedy for social evils.” Let us hear 
the call to social service which is ringing 
loud and clear to-day. I believe the 
desire to do something to lessen the sum 
of human misery is keen and widespread. 
The sense of social responsibility is grow- 
ing. More and more is it being realised 
that the true Christian life is a life of 
service and not of self-pleasing, that the 
true glory of life lies in disinterested service 
on behalf of others. Nor is there lack of 
opportunity. The choice was never so 
wide. It is for each one to choose his 
form of service. I will only say this, that 
if we have means, or strength, or leisure, 
or talents, we must see that we use them 
for the advancement of the Kingdom of 
God, and the uplifting of modern society 
a little nearer to the love and light and 
peace of heaven. 

The vision which St. John had of the 
Lord Jesus Christ crowned with many 
crowns was prophetic of the day when He 
shall be supreme in every sphere of thought 
and action. How far we are yet from 
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that glorious consummation we all know 
too well. It is realised that the war was 
essentially a challenge to the Christian 
faith, to the Kingship of Christ. Germany 
plainly said by word and deed that what- 
ever the Moral Law and Christian ethics 
might mean for individuals, they had no 
meaning for the State, which was above 
all law, except the law of material ex- 
pediency. It was a repudiation, not only 
of a spiritual conception of life, individual, 
national and international, but of the 
cardinal doctrines of Christianity, and 
especially of the supremacy of Christ in 
human affairs. 

Now what we want to-day is just a 
clearer confession of Christ in human 
affairs and in the social order. From 
many of the corporate relations of life, 
Christianity has been frankly excluded as 
inapplicable and unworkable, and _ self- 
interest has been accepted as the proper 
basis of action in social, commercial, 
political and international relations. 
That has to be set right. A clearer con- 
fession of Christ is manifestly required 
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in our industrial life. No department of 
life has come less under the Rule of Christ 
than this, no department stands more in 
need of Christianising or moralising. And 
this is all the more deplorable when we 
consider that a man’s working life absorbs 
at least two-thirds of his waking life. If 
this large section of his life is to be re- 
garded as outwith the control of Christ, 
a sphere with no relation to Divine 
authority, we need not wonder at the 
questionable and unrighteous things which 
happen in the industrial and commercial 
world. We must claim that world for 
Christ. A rare opportunity now presents 
itself for applying the Christian ethics, and 
winning supremacy for Christ in the 
world of industry. For His supremacy 
there must be acknowledged and con- 
fessed. That is imperative for our national 
well-being. Then, industrial warfare and 
strife, oppression and distrust, would 
vanish. Sweating and slacking would 
both cease. Employers would not grasp 
so much at profits, workers would not 
make wages their principal concern. 
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Further, there is need for a more absolute 
supremacy of Christ in the ecclesiastical 
sphere. Is Christ supreme in His own 
Church ? Is His will always our sole 
authority in our teaching and methods ? 
I have already indicated where the Church 
has failed in the past. A great and solemn 
call comes to her in these stressful days 
to bring the Living Christ into all the 
details of practical life, into every phase 
of human activity, beginning with herself 
and her own activities. Dr. Orchard has 
said that the Church must solve her own 
differences before attempting to dictate to 
the world how to solve its problems. 
Well, ideally, of course, she ought, but she 
must not wait for organic union before 
proclaiming the truth about social integra- 
tion. She might also begin her approach 
to union by uniting in a federation for 
practical purposes, such as social recon- 
struction, purity and temperance. 

Finally, if Christ were supreme the 
Kingdom of God would be realised, and 
instead of disintegration, unrighteousness, 
war and sadness, we should have unity, 
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righteousness, peace and joy. If Christ 
were supreme, His three Laws of Love, 
Sacrifice and Service would rule supremely 
in every department of human life. Our 
social and industrial life would be revo- 
lutionised, our social evils would largely 
disappear, our social problems would be 
solved. The acceptance of the Rule of 
Christ, the acknowledgment of Christ as 
King of the whole life of man, of the full 
circle of human interests—that is our 
greatest need to-day. Even Bernard Shaw 
and Robert Blatchford now admit this. 
The failure, the bankruptcy of life without 
Christ, has been made manifest in these 
recent days. The Church must make the 
most of the admission that there is no hope 
for the world apart from Christ, that it is 
suicidal to rule Him out of any depart- 
ment of human life. The Church never 

had a grander opportunity to show and 
affirm that He claims every sphere, that 
in all things He may have the pre-eminence. 
Then only will our Christian faith find its 
full social expression. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


“A socially-minded God is seeking social embodiment.” 
—PROFESSOR COFFIN. 


CHRISTIANITY is a message to man in his 
entirety. On _his spiritual >sidé iris: a 
_message of eternal life, on his physical side > 
“it is a message of social progress. It is 
“with the latter that we are specially con- 
cerned in these pages. The first is assumed 
throughout. My thesis is that Christian- 
ity has profound social implications, and 
stands for everything which promotes the 
material welfare and social well-being of 
man. 

Many reasons for this belief might be 
given, if any were needed. As_a religion 
of brotherhood, social _ justice and love, it 
demands for all the opportunity of a whole- 
some and happy life. It is opposed to 
privilege and caste, and to any social order 
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which exploits the many in the interests 
of the few. But the deepest reason is 
that material conditions greatly imfluence 
man’s spiritual nature, and, in the case of 
the young especially, mould that nature 
definitely for good or ill. That, for the 
Christian, must ever remain the strongest 
argument and most compelling motive for 
social reform. It is in the high interests 
of the immortal spirit that we plead for 
better social conditions, for a worthier 
environment. 

There is a growing sense of the sacredness 
of personality. How do industry, poverty, 
and bad housing affect personality ? 
Socialism makes its appeal in the name of 
personality, and that is why it evokes so 
wide a response. All revolutions draw 
their strength, often unconsciously, from 
that same appeal. In the name of person- 
ality they resent oppression and conditions 
which ignore or outrage personality. It 
is the reaction of the soul. We are led, 
therefore, to reflect upon the spiritual 
significance of our social problems, which 
may be roughly described as the obverse 
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of the social implications of our Christian 
faith. 

Among the social evils of our day are 
crime, intemperance, gambling, impurity 
and lawlessness. What is the spiritual 
significance of these ? How much are they 
the direct outcome of our modern civilisa- 
tion ? How much are they the fruit of 
an undisciplined spirit ? And the undis- 
ciplined spirit itseli—how far is it the 
product of an evil environment ? So we 
come full circle back to the material con- 
ditions of the spiritual life. How are 
criminals made? Why do people drink 
and gamble? Is it lack of proper ideals, 
defective training, a wrong system of 
education ? All these doubtless are con- 
tributory causes, but the great root cause 
is this, that society is not organised accord- 
ing to the will of God. That is the funda- 
mental mischief. That is what we have to 
set right. We have not applied Christianity 
in the social order. We have not given 
adequate social expression to our Christian 
faith. We have kept it apart as a theology, 
as a system of doctrine for Church services, 
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or for the guidance of the individual life, 
instead of applying it in every department 
of our corporate life, and building up the 
social and industrial order according to its 
divine principles. For the Christian re- 
ligion, as Principal Fairbairn has well 
reminded us, supplies us with constructive 
principles of the noblest kind for the 
working out of a perfect order in which 
every man shall realise the ideal of 
humanity latent within him. It is un- 
questionable that if Christianity were fully 
applied, vice and crime would largely, if 
not wholly, disappear. Social conditions 
would not as now ‘‘ manufacture criminals 
faster than the Churches can convert 
them,’’ as General Booth used to say. 
Harsh and exhausting conditions of labour 
would no longer provoke the reactions 
visible in gambling and other forms of un- 
wholesome excitement. Overcrowding and 
its concomitant, devitalised nerves, would 
no longer produce that desire for stimulants 
which is one of the principal causes of 
intemperance. Inadequate earnings would 
not drive our girls to a life of shame. 
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We have not sufficiently realised how 
largely moral evils spring from unchristian 
social conditions. We have too often been 
content to say that they spring from a 
depraved heart, without inquiring too 
minutely into the cause of human depravity. 
It might surprise some to learn that the 
devil or original sin had less to do with it 
than the slum and the public-house. As 
we sow we must reap in social life as well 
as in individual life. If we sin socially we 
must suffer socially. By its fruits every 
social system must be judged, and by its 
fruits our present social system stands 
condemned. If our civilisation were truly 
Christian, if society were deliberately based 
on Christian principles, the principles 
plainly taught by Jesus, it is inconceivable 
that we should find ourselves confronted 
with the vast problems which challenge 
the modern world. 

Take, for example, four problems—the 
problem of rural depopulation and its 
corollary, excessive urbanisation ; the 
housing problem culminating in the slum ; 
the problem of industrial conditions ; and 
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the problem of poverty. How is the 
spiritual life of our people affected by these 
things ? How are the manhood and 
womanhood, and especially the childhood, 
of the nation affected ? By the first they 
are wronged physically, by the second they 
are irretrievably injured physically and 
morally, by the third they are treated as 
“things” and wounded in personality, by 
the fourth they are starved in body, mind 
and soul, for poverty, as Emerson Says, is 
demoralising. “‘ It is impossible,” remarks 
Clement of Alexandria, ‘‘ that one in want 
of the necessaries of life should not be 
harassed in mind and lack leisure for the 
better things, in trying to provide the 
wherewithal.” 

Why is it that Quarrier’s orphans, 
gathered out of the slums and placed on 
the wide, healthy plains of Canada give 
such a good account of themselves ? How 
is it that of Glasgow’s 2500 poor children 
boarded out in the glens and rural dis- 
tricts of Scotland, 97 per cent. turn out 
well in after life, while so many of those 
left to grow up in the festering slum 
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develop into hooligans and criminals ? 
The answer is obvious and the conclusion 
irresistible, that in the one case they have 
a chance, in the other they have not, but 
are doomed to degeneracy. Is it not a 
crime against the youth of our country ? 
Walk through the stately West End, or 
the fine suburb of any great modern city 
and note the people—healthy, well- 
nourished, self-respecting, temperate and 
law-abiding—and it is impossible to dis- 
sociate these facts from their social en- 
vironment. Or walk through a respectable, 
well-built working-class district, occupied. 
by well-paid artisans, skilled craftsmen, 
and observe the decent families, sober, 
healthy and happy, and you receive the 
same impression. A happy life is made 
possible by a decent environment and a 
fairly adequate income. 

But walk through the poorer districts, the 
poverty-stricken, ugly, foetid slums, and 
mark the ill-clad, ill-nourished specimens of 
humanity—brutalised manhood, degraded 
womanhood, stunted, impish childhood— 
and you cannot dissociate these things 
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from the foul environment in which you 
find them. A happy human life is im- 
possible there. Poverty, bad housing, and 
their inevitable accompaniments, drink, 
crime, and lawlessness, make the slum, 
and in the slum we steadily breed the 
population which is our despair and dis- 
grace. Pastoral duty takes the writer 
constantly into a slum region of the second 
city of the Empire, and he here sets down 
a few first-hand facts. About 35 per cent. 
of the houses are of one apartment and 
56 per cent. of two apartments. A large 
proportion of them are unwholesome from 
a sanitary and health point of view. They 
are too small. They are overcrowded and 
defective in light. They are cheerless and 
uncomfortable—either too draughty or too 
stuffy. I often wonder how any one can 
read at the fireside in the evening in some 
of these houses, and am not surprised to 
find that very little reading is done, and 
that most of the inmates prefer spending 
their time out of doors. The closes and 
stairs are generally dark, and the visitor 
has often to strike a match to find the 
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doors. Incandescent light is now used in 
some, and the improvement is great. The 
use of incandescent light or something as 
good should be made compulsory. The 
stairs are often so worn that one has to 
descend with care to avoid serious accident. 

So much for the physical features of 
these houses. But think of the moral 
vesults of such housing, the evil influence 
on the men, women and children who 
occupy them. The men have to go out- 
side for comfort, and find what they want 
in the brightness and warmth of the public- 
house. Hence drunkenness and foolish 
waste of hard earned money, and not in- 
frequently domestic strife and wife assault 
ending in imprisonment. Social Institutes 
thickly planted in poor districts, where men 
could spend a happy evening playing games, 
would prove a boon and a preventative of 
intemperance; but better still would be 
good, comfortable houses, which would 
keep men indoors. The wives frequently 
go out, too, and visit neighbours, or the 
public-house, and learn to drink. Some 
who stay at home learn to drink also, 
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driven to drink by the cheerlessness of their 
dwellings. The picture-house has un- 
doubtedly promoted sobriety, by lending 
variety and a new interest to life. 

The adolescents of the family also seek 
their pleasure outside the home. The lads 
hang about the street corners and come 
into collision with the police. Hence 
hooliganism and crime. The girls parade 
the streets and indulge in rough play or 
attend dancing halls and fall into evil 
ways. Hence immorality and prostitution. 
Lads’ Clubs and Girls’ Clubs do much good, 
but they only touch a fraction of our 
growing youth. A good home is better 
than the best Club, and the home lacks 
attractiveness. Often the girls go into 
lodgings and the lads into “ Models,” in 
order to get room to live. They cannot 
stand the overcrowding. They go off on 
their own and the family bond is ruptured. 
Thus the house disintegrates the home. 
The housing of the poor is responsible, 
directly and indirectly, for much’ social 
degradation. 

The children are forced out of doors to 
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give the housewife room to work. This 
to me is the saddest result of wretched 
housing. In the evening the children are 
found everywhere, sitting in the closes and 
on the stairs, trying to play, often half 
asleep, on bitter winter nights. Sometimes 
they play in the dark, evil-smelling courts, 
sometimes in the dimly-lit streets, and 
they learn no good. They see sights which 
demoralise, and hear language which cor- 
rupts. Any good they learn in the school 
is neutralised at night. Do we wonder 
that the slum is the breeding ground of the 
hooligan, the prostitute, and the criminal ? 
When I think of it all, I am amazed that 
the moral results are not infinitely worse 
than they are, thanks to the many social 
and redemptive agencies that are at work. 
The Churches do much, Sunday Schools, 
Guilds of Play, Bands of Hope do much, 
but they are heavily handicapped by 
housing conditions. I am well aware, of 
course, that beautiful Christian homes 
exist even in the slums, but the expenditure 
of effort and watchfulness is tremendous, 
and the anxiety is endless. I am familiar 
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with the ‘‘ eternal heroism of the slums,”’ 
but it is a heroism that should be uncalled 
for in a civilised, not to say professedly 
Christian, country. 

The moral and spiritual evil of the slums 
is even greater than the physical waste. 
It is the nursery of vice in its myriad forms. 
The moral sense of the child is blunted 
both in the overcrowded homes where the 
elementary decencies of life are outraged, 
and in the reeking alleys where vice holds 
carnival. Generally speaking, environ- 
ment for a child means destiny, although 
we know there are many striking exceptions. 
But we must have in view the average child, 
and for the average child there is little 
chance in the slum. 

The Church confesses her helplessness, 
her inability to influence the slum- -dwellers__ 
in their present surroundings. The evi- 

dence here is overwhelming and conclusive. 

Even the Salvation Army, with its devoted 

slum sisters, makes the same confession. 

Col. Hodder in his evidence before the 

Glasgow Housing Commission said that 

unless he could get the people out of the 
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slums he could do nothing, and that the 
first things he would do, were he an auto- 
crat in Glasgow for twelve months, would 
be to abolish the slums and put the people 
into better houses. 

A writer in the Glasgow Herald declared 
that the Church in its smug respectability 
looks askance on the men and women of 
the slums, and keeps them at arm’s length. 
That is a most unfair and untrue statement. 
The Church has made and is making strenu- 
ous efforts to reach these people and bring 
them within the fold, but her efforts have 
been largely neutralised by hostile con- 
ditions. Slum life is inimical to religion. 
Religious instincts are dulled and deadened 
by the sordid and soul-crushing surround- 
ings, physical needs dominate spiritual 
needs. 

The housing problem is a human problem, 
and concerns humanity as well as houses. 
As a rule, the slum-dweller is poorly 
nourished in body through lack of sufficient 
wholesome food, while the lack of pure air 
leads to a craving for stimulants and ex- 
citement. And so the saloon and music- 
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hall flourish. Bad habits, such as drunken- 
ness, thriftlessness, irreligiousness are effects 
as well as causes. Habits as well as habita- 
tions must be changed, for there is, of 
course, no thorough solution of the housing 
problem without moral improvement. Yet 
how begin unless with the children, and by 
placing them in a new and wholesome 
environment ? 

The slum problem is thus a twofold 
problem, slum property and slum dwellers. 
The city must deal with the first, and 
the Church with the second. Not that 
we can mark off and delimit the respec- 
tive responsibility. They intercross. The 
Church cannot close its eyes to the former, 
nor the municipality to the latter. Church 
and City must share responsibility for things 
as they are. It is the duty of the city to 
see that the citizens are properly housed, 
and it is the duty of the Church to see that 
itis done. The Church must not shirk her 
plain duty. She must denounce existing 
conditions, hold up a nobler ideal of 
housing, educate the community and rouse 
the public conscience to a sense of the 
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shame and disgrace involved in the exist- 
ence of our city slums, and so lead to 
effective action which will bring about the 
needed reform. Our Christian faith must 
find social expression in worthy housing, 
and therefore the Church must see to it 
that the housing problem, which is now a 
national problem, is speedily and wisely 
solved on broad national lines. The State 
has promised generous financial aid, 75 per 
cent. of any loss incurred by local authori- 
ties, or all beyond a penny in the pound 
local rate. 

The proved gains of slum clearances 
and satisfactory rehousing are increase of 
physical fitness, the recovery or strengthen- 
ing of self-respect and self-control, renewed 
interest in life, and, for the children, a 
chance of growing up healthy in body and 
unsullied in mind—surely no mean gains. 
We believe that good housing promotes the 
physical, moral and spiritual well-being 
of the people, and will bring nearer the 
realisation of the ideal city, that city of God 
in which there is found nothing that defileth 
or worketh abomination or maketh a lie. 
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Christianity stands for the spiritual 
equality of man, for the sacredness of 
personality, and for social justice. Our 
duty is to see that these find adequate 
social expression. Through individual or 
corporate action we can greatly modify the 
existing social order, and hence the force 
of the appeal to the Christian conscience 
to-day. Christian principles must incar- 
nate themselves in a social order. The 
social principles of Christianity, explicit 
or implicit, may seem few, but they are 
adequate for life, they really cover all 
true human need. But philanthropic social 
work, noble and Christ-like as it is, does not 
fully express these principles. It seldom 
deals with causes. Generally speaking, it 
is ambulance work, caring for the wounded 
and maimed, the wrecks of our civilisation ; 
but we want to stop the wreckage. Reform 
isneeded. Reconstruction is needed. The 
Social Work Committee of the Church of 
Scotland has frequently deplored the pre- 
valent unsatisfactory social and industrial 
conditions which are the cause of much 
misery and degradation. Social work sheds 
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a revealing light on social facts and social 
conditions. Efforts on behalf of the home- 
less and friendless bring the worker up 
against awful problems. There is the 
problem, for example, of the street boy 
who is allowed to drift, without industrial 
training, into the ranks of the unemploy- 
able and the wastrel, and the problem of 
the street girl who goes to swell the sad 
sisterhood of the fallen. 

The social worker is often driven to 
ask: what means all this waste? And 
if the worker finds in the course of his 
investigations young girls confessing that 
they took to a life of sin to eke out their 
meagre earnings in shop or warehouse, 
shall he not raise his voice against under- 
payment and sweating? It is a very 
striking fact that Rescue Homes for fallen 
girls were never so empty as during the 
war when work was plentiful and well- 
paid, which seems to indicate a close 
connection between insufficient earnings 
and prostitution. Again, when the social 
worker finds that most of the lads who get 
into trouble with the police have been 
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reared in the slums, in dwellings unfit for 
human habitation and amidst surroundings 
which could only degrade and corrupt, 
shall he not raise his voice against con- 
ditions which are so disastrous to the 
youth of our country ? When he finds 
that many of the inmates of Labour 
Homes are quiet, inoffensive men, free 
from vice and only unfortunate, unable 
to get work, shall we blame him if he 
declares that there is something wrong 
in an industrial system which leaves so 
many willing workers unemployed? It 
has often been said that these men are 
lazy and workshy, but where were they 
during the war ? When not in the fighting 
ranks, they were doing their bit in the 
field of industry. The Labour Homes were 
empty, and many of them had to be 
closed for the duration of the war, for 
there was abundant work for all. 

If the Church in prosecuting its social 
work discovers certain grave evils in 
society, like those referred to, if it un- 
hesitatingly condemns them, if it holds 
up the ideal of a fairer, juster and more 
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Christian social order, and strives so far 
as a Church can to realise that ideal, it 
will be doing social work of the very 
highest kind. It is not for the Church 
to advocate any particular economic 
theory, but it is the duty of the Church to 
lay down broad principles of righteous- 
ness —individual, civic, social and national 
__to affirm the solidarity of mankind, and 
that it is not well with the whole so long 
as any section of the community is weak, 
socially insufficient, underpaid, ill-housed, 
and deprived of the opportunity of living 
a full, healthy and happy life: a 
Whenever we begin to apply Christian’ / 
principles to modern social conditions we 
find ourselves amongst the reformers. 
And Christianity as an instrument of 
reform has no mean record. We have 
only to read Schmidt’s Social Results of 
Early Christiantty, Loring Brace’s Gesta 
Christi, or Harnack’s Expansion of Christi- 
anity, or Sir Samuel Dill’s works, to find 
that Christianity has worked miracles of 
reform on behalf of woman, the child, the 
labourer, the prisoner and the slave. It 
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has won protection for the weak, re- 
strained cruelty and oppression, promoted 
justice, and softened racial hatreds and 
antipathies. It is not too much to claim, 
as Brace does, that the social ideals, 
principles and practices which are now 
the richest inheritance of our race, have 
been either implanted or greatly fostered 
by Christianity. The service of Christi- 
anity to the ancient world cannot be 
exaggerated. Every needy class benefited 
by the many-sided social activity of the 
early Church : gladiators, slaves, and cap- 
tives, widows and orphans; the sick and 
the insane.t In later days we have only 
to read what Howard and Shaftesbury 
and Elizabeth Fry accomplished to see 
that Christian principles have found noble 
social expression. And our conclusion is 
that Christianity faithfully and fearlessly 
applied will solve any problem of the 
modern world. Where Chvristianity has 
seemed to fail, it has simply not been applied. 
The steady persistent effort to realise the 
Kingdom of God in society, to transform 


* See Author’s Social Advance, p. 37. 
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the social order until it is wholly in accord- 
ance with the will of God and truly 
Christian—that is the way of advance. 
And there is no other. Let us be sure of 
that. We are face to face with a social 
order admittedly un-Christian, and the 

question is what to do. -/ 


There are four conceivable attitudes wos 


to the existing order. First, that of the 
/ physical-force revolutionary who is resolved 
to achieve social regeneration by violence. 
To such an attitude sas aaeh gives no 
cpp ierance ‘ 
A" “Fesus said as Tittle abit the” 


Py State” sand nothing at all about politics. re 
~ Humanity absorbed ‘Him. He never at-.) is 


“tacked the” State any more than He at- 
“tacked ‘slavery, but_ from this_fact_we_ 
‘cannot argue His approval of the one any 

~\ more than of the\other. He accepted the 

“Government. of “His.day and was loyal to 

it. While the social: implications of His 

| teaching must always “have been fairly 
obvious, it was the absence of revolu- 
tionary political teaching which angered 
| the Pharisees and finally disappointed the 
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people and led to His.death. Condi- 
tions were as bad_in “Palestine in. Christ’s 
time as they~ ‘were in France before the 


Revolution, and worse than in Russia in 


our@own-day. The world of our Lord’s 
‘day was seething with social injustice and 
unrest. There was grinding taxation, un- 
just distribution of wealth, scarcity of 
employment and widespread misery and 
destitution. Yet Jesus did not, so far 
as we know, raise His voice against these 
things. He was never accused of re- 
volutionary aims by the_ Roman 
“authorities, but only by the Jews in 
‘their chagrin’ that He refused to head _a 
revolt. Under no circumstances can we 
conceive of Him as a revolutionist. St. 
Paul’s attitude wm the State was exactly 
that of Christ’s, ‘‘ render unto Cesar..the 
things that are Casar’s”” He was no 
/ revolutionary, though he aimed at nothing 


ae, 


less than revolution—the Christianising _) 


; \of the _Roman_Empire. ), From him we 

learn ; anew that the method of Christian- 

ity is one of peaceful penetration. It 

relies on the strength of its message—the 
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power of truth—to vanquish systems of 
error, overturn tyrannies, revolutionise 
institutions, and transform society. It is 
a leaven that is ceaselessly working, and 
no political tyranny, no social jars 
can ultimately withstand it. 

The second attitude is that of acquies- 
cence in things as they are, the acceptance 
of the present social order as good enough, 
or at least as inevitable. Very few would 
now acquiesce on the first ground, but 
many do so on the second. They see no 
way out. But the follower of Christ, the 
believer in the Kingdom of God, sees a 
way out. He cannot acquiesce in things 
as they are. Acquiescence to him would 
be treachery to the Christian ideal, a 
betrayal of Christ. He cannot continue 
to pray, ‘“‘ Thy Kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth,” and sit with folded 
hands and despairing heart doing nothing. 
Moreover, he sees the nemesis which 
follows inaction. No man can accept the 
present social system without becoming 
absorbed in it, assimilated to it, and 
degraded by it, as Lot was degraded by 
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his environment in Sodom. Acquiescence, 
then, is out of the question. He may 
grow weary sometimes of “climbing up 
the climbing wave,” but he will continue 
to climb with unfaltering faith and un- 
\ daunted heart. 
~The third attitude is that of withdrawal cy 
‘from an order so manifestly out of harmony )} 
with the Divine Will, the refusal of all 
civic and political duties—in a word, flight 
from the world in the interest of the soul. | 
But, as Professor Peabody has well shown | 
in his Christian Life in the Modern World, 
no such self-considering flight from an un- 
redeemed world is permissible to the 
disciple of Jesus Christ. He is bidden, 
not to hide from the storm, but to face it 4 
not to shelter his own life, but to seek 
and save the lives that are lost. In short, 
he is called to a work of social redemption. 
He must fulfil, and not shirk, his civic 
duties. Withdrawal is inconsistent with 
the law of love to our neighbour, which 
impels us when we see evils to seek a remedy 
for them. It proceeds upon a false concep- 


} 
ol 


- Py73: 
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tion of life, upon that disastrous division 
of life into sacred and secular, into service 
of Christ and service of the world, which 


runs through a large part _ of Christian} 
history. She early Church tried to meet ~ 


the difficulty by assigning different duties 
to different classes of Christians—one class 
devoted to obeying literally Christ’s words, 
and the other devoted to the secular. 
business of life. Hence arose Monasticism 
in the third century. ‘The belief prevailed 
‘that the imitation of Christ was only for 
the few. Centuries later Francis of Assisi 
instituted three orders, with varying de- 
grees of liberty to share in the world’s 
life, but experience proved that the best 
lives were often found among the so-called 
worldly, the worst often among those who 
had chosen the so-called way of perfection. 
This fleeing from the conflict, this shirking 


_of social duty, really meant “‘ the abandon- 
“ment of the attempt to introduce effec-_ 


tively into the national life of all countries 


the highest Christian ideal of life.” * And — 


in modern times we have seen the same 


1 Harnack’s Social Gospel, p. 38. 
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thing in different forms. In India we see 
it in the rapt devotion of the mystic. “I 
have not been thinking of the community,” 
said a Bengali to Dr. T. R. Glover. Even 
in religion there may be selfish individual- 
ism. _Jesus_was always thinking ofthe 


community, and many of His followers _ 


have earnestly followed Him in this. “I _ 
had almost forgotten I had a soul,” said 
Wilberforce, in the midst of his great 
struggle against slavery, when expostu- 
lated with for neglecting his soul. That 
was true forgetfulness of self in the service 
of others. He never acted on the fallacious 
principle that “ he who would do anything 
for the world must have nothing to do 
with it.” There is no true joy or peace 
in isolation from one’s fellows, for hap- 
piness, in Olive Schreiner’s memorable 
phrase, is “‘ a great love and much serving.” 

One is sorry to find Dr. Hutton saying, 
“I doubt very much whether it is possible 
to practise Christianity in the world,’ } 
and practically counselling flight or with- 
drawal. Later on, however, in the same 


1 Ancestral Voices, p. 86. 
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book he answers himself in words we 
warmly approve—“ Anything is bad which 
disheartens . . . which would lead us to 
disparage the human enterprise.’ Con- 
versely, we may add, anything is good 
which heartens us, and nothing heartens 
us more than the grand hope of the King- 
dom of God on earth, a Christianised 
society, the new world-order which Jesus 
came to found. 
If neither revolution nor acquiescence ! 

nor withdrawal be the true Christian 
attitude to society, what is it ? What is 


the Christian ideal? Ji is mingling freely gx 


in it and working heartily for its transforma 
tion. (In. the world, yet not of it because | 
above it in moral ideals—that is the 
Christian position. Transformation,—that 
is the Christian method of reform. That 
was the method of Jesus. It recognises 
the world as God’s world, but disfigured 
by many evils which may be removed. 
And that is the Christian’s task, the high 
mission of Christian citizens. At that 
great task the world’s noblest and best 
have been happy to toil, and we have 
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entered into their labours. We gratefully 
acknowledge all they have achieved, while 
the needs of the modern world call us to 
(further conquests. The transformation of 
® society, the Christianising of the social 
order, how is it to be accomplished ? ) 
“There are three great transforming Pies 
which we should utilise to the utmost. 
wh (\ piece is Christian influence, the subtle, 
inta but irresistible influence of 
Chiistiait harks It is unnecessary to 
enlarge upon it, but the power of Christian 
personality, the might of goodness, the 
dominance of character, are undeniable. 
True help comes from the impingement.of__ 
J “personality on personality. | Good men and 
( good women are the salt of the earth, the 
\\ light of the world, the Saviours of Societ l 
\ They aré’an inspirational 1 force to ‘Hundreds. 
‘4 gt other lives. wat ‘is through the ‘good | 
ee 








at’ men come to believe in goodness. | 
It is through the influence of the socially- 
minded that men are inspired for social / 
service. “Many have come to believe in 
the Kingdom of God through believing 
first in some high-souled and utterly dis- 
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interested man or woman. I have known 
a few such inspiring lives whose influence 
has been great, far-reaching and blessed, 
and although some of them have gone to 
their everlasting rest, they live still among 


us in the Christ-like lives they inspired. . ? 
Thé second great transforming force is ' 


(Ly Chnshan- “opinion, with its marvellous cms 

~ “power of moulding public opinion, guid- . 
ing it to fruitful issues, and.elevating 
social conceptions. It has worked miracles / 
in the past. It_was the persistent force 
of Christian opinion which destroyed’ | 
(slavery, elevated woman, hallowed. child- 
\yood; humanised our penal system, And \~ f- 
St is Christian opinion which is slowly but | 
surely making drunkenness and impur-—~ 
ity and mammonism disgraceful,’ It is. 
Christian public opinion. that has doomed 
the slum and the sweating system, that is 
raising the standard of morals in social 
and commercial life, and is evoking amongst 
the people, and especially in large urban 
communities, the sense of corporate re- | 
sponsibility. Christian opinion has always | 
had to fight non-Christian opinion, and/ 
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never was the fight keener than to-day, — 
never was the alternative more sharply 
defined. Plato maintained that any exist- 
ing social organisation was simply the 
reproduction on a large scale of the value- 
judgments of the average citizen. Domi- 
nant opinion creates the social order, 
and that social order, in turn, tends to 
stereotype opinion. If wealth, as Canon 
Temple says, is given immense political 
power or great social honour, we see in 
that fact the estimate formed by the 


, majority of the citizens concerning wealth. 
“Our social order has thus a moral and 
“spiritual root.? _ ; 


‘ a 


The creation of a Christian atmosphere, 
therefore, becomes of vital importance; 
and as such an atmosphere is the resultant 
of opinion, Christian opinion must seek to 
express itself in every possible way, by 
pulpit, platform, and_press.. When Louis 
Kossuth was asked to suggest a remedy 
for social evils, he replied, ‘‘ If the doctrines 
of Christianity could be applied to human 
society, I believe the solution of the social 

1 The Kingdom of God, p. 77. 
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problem would be got at.” And the late 
Keir Hardie said, ‘“‘ If I were a thirty years’ 
younger man, with the experience I have 
gained during the past thirty-four years, 
I would, methinks, abandon house and 
home, and wife and child, if need be, to go 
forth among the people to proclaim afresh 
and anew the full message of the Gospel 
of Jesus of Nazareth,” which is a Gospel, 
he added, not only for the individual soul, 


but for the collective soul, for the salvation 9 


of society ee 


Christiane ortfor the furtherance of the 
Kingdom. |This effort to give social ex- 


pression to the Christian faith may take 
\sthe form of philanthropy, Social ameliora- 
‘gion, a crusade against moral_evils, or_ 
direct social _ reform.) Christian citizens 


must~Tabour to infuse higher ideals into 
public life. Christian principles must be 
expressed in legislation affecting industrial 
and social life, as Lord Shaftesbury ex- 
pressed them in his Factory Acts, Elizabeth 
Fry expressed them in Prison reform, and 
as Mr. Lloyd George expressed them in 
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National Health Insurance, Old Age 
Pensions, and Wages Boards. The social 
ultimately merges in the political. Social 
reforms can only be won in our day by 
political methods, in other words, by 
legislation. Akhough-. »Jesus--WaS~nony 
political it does not follow that Christians 
must be so. In fact He taught otherwise. 
“Not that the Church as a Church,should 
enter the political arena. That pttcongly 
deprecate. Our party systém prevents 
the Church from interyéning in politics, 
but if great questiéns involving grave 
moral and socialvissues were disentangled 
from party, atid placed separately before 
the country, say by referendum, the 
Church ,might then intervene and throw 
the whole weight of her influence openly 
ant the..side-~of-- righteousness" Btre while 


_{ the Church must remain non-party, and 
/\» consequently non-political, she must guide 
-public—opinion, she must. _educate the 
: people in social duty, and they will carry 


paren the ensenltiinss 


necessary “reforms through political action 
just as they carried the abolition of slavery. 


\ and other Teforms. From the days of 


+ ana NO 
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Constantine onwards the influence of the 
Church upon legislation was great and 
salutary. We‘In the Roman Code of 


Justinian,’ says Harnack, “I could, 


~~ ehumerate a long list of laws the origin of 
which was influenced by the action of the 
Church. Among these were enactments 
dealing with the defence of the weak, the 
moral elevation of whole neglected classes, 


the sanctity of marriage, the protection | 
of children, the care of prisoners, public | 


_ morality, Sunday rest, and even questions 
. of property.’ + There is no reason why 


ihe Church’s influence upon legislation 


should not be as great and as salutary 
to-day. ey 
Let me in closing this chapter indicate 
some things which, I think, are urgently 
wanted at the present moment. 
We want, first of all, a fuller realisation 
of the obligations of Christian citizenship, 


especially in the matter_of electing those. 


who tiave the care of the poor, the manage- 


ment of education, and the control..ot_. 


municipal affairs... We ought to see that 


1 The Social Gospel, p. 37- 
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only the best men, not only progressive 
but distinctly Christian, are returned to 
these high positions of public service. 


ere 


#s Surely the Church has as deep and practical 


{ 


an.interest_in the poor, in the education 
of the~young, and in_ wise municipal 
government. as. the _ Labour Party or any 
_other party has;-or-can have. 

(Second, ‘we want a deeper sense of 
stewardship in all classes of the community, 
the conviction that money and gifts and 
influence and life itself are a solemn trust 
from God the Giver of all to be adminis- 
teréd in the interest of His Kingdom.- 
y~Thirdj we want a greater sensitivity to 
oe evils, such as impurity, drunken- 
ness, and lawlessness, and a keener interest 
in social problems, such as housing, child 
welfare;\and industrial peace. 

ourth, we want a greater appreciation 
of the value of social legislation i in advanc- 
ing the Kingdom of God by removing the 
material evils which depress and weaken 
man’s spiritual life. Comparatively few 
have yet realised the spiritual significance 
of social problems or have adequately 
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grasped the tremendous effect of environ- 
ment upon the human spirit. Just as 
Christianity in the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper ‘‘ sanctions the Christian use of 
material things for spiritual ends,” so the 
social Gospel of Christianity demands the 
Christian use of the material environment 
for spiritual ends, namely, the spiritual 
development and well-being of man. And 
the State as well as the Church must 
strive to give social expression to the 
principles of Christianity. The war 
showed how easily money can be found 
when the nation is in earnest. We freely 
spent seven millions a day for war aims ; 
how much are we willing to spend on peace 
aims—on slum _ clearances and decent 
housing, on the care of our children and 
our youth, on brighter and more Christian 
conditions of life ? 

Lastly, we want more of that Divine 
discontent with the existing order which 
is the guarantee and the impelling motive 
of all true reform. It is social reconstruc- 
tion on Christian lines and on a Christian 
basis we want, which will give us a new 
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social order marked by solidarity, unity, 


/ co-operation and mutual aid, and in which 
‘no place will be found for social caste or 


class war, or. the extremes of wealth and 
want, luxury and misery, mansions and 


_ slums, culture and ignorance, such as dis- 


figure the present social regime. That 
ideal must be firmly set in the hearts of 
men, the grand ideal of the City of God 


\ which inspired Isaiah and Plato, St. John 


and William Blake. 





on. the Mount_all they require for 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
on earth. Others find in the full social 
teaching of Jesus, including the parables, 
sufficient social principles to realise an 
ideal social order. Others, like Mill and 
Mazzini, noting how carefully Jesus eschews 
politics, complain that Christianity is de- 
fective in political content and in con- 


_-Structive~social.principles..- The situation 


has been greatly lightened by the new 

interpretation of the Parousia discourses. 

It is held that Jesus veiled in apocalyptic 

much which the world was not ready to 
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hear. To have uttered it plainly would 
have been premature and dangerous. It 
is now affirmed that it is in the apocalyptic 
teaching of Jesus, hitherto so puzzling 
and apparently so remote from practical 
life, that we must look for definite guid- 
ance in civic and political matters. Pro- 
fessor Cairns holds that He deliberately 
“ flung the reserved element of His teaching 
into symbolic form,” and used “ the current 
and familiar imagery of the Jewish 
Apocalypse.” + ‘‘ The real meaning of the 
Second Advent teaching of Jesus is the 
claim to be the rightful Lord of the entire 
world of Human Society and the assertion 
that one day the Kingdom will come in 
glory and in power.” ? 

In the light of this new interpretation, 
we look with fresh interest not only on the 
Parousia discourses of Jesus, but on the 
Apocalypse of St. John, that most fasci- 
nating of books for the social student. 
Essentially it is the vision of the Kingdom 
or City of God, first, as imperfectly realised 
in the Seven Churches of Asia. Minor ; 


1 Christianity and the Modern World, p. 200. 2P, 209. 
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second, as preparing for the final and fate- 
ful contest with evil; and third, in the 
conflict itself, ending with victory over evil 
powers represented by Babylon, the dragon 
and the beast. To each of the Seven 
Churches an appropriate social message is 
sent, based on their imperfections. In each 
case the city is addressed as well as the 
Church. City and Church are arraigned 
as one, and so awarded praise or blame 
for their corporate life. Christ claims the 
city as well as the Church, and all that 
defileth must be cast out. ‘‘He must rule 
until He hath put all things under His 
feet,” 

In the second part of the vision a throne 
is seen set up in heaven, and the cries of 
the oppressed are heard from under the 
altar, “‘ How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost Thou not judge, and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth?” 
(Rev. xi. 15, R.V.). But that throne is 
the answer. The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth, and judgment is near and sure. 
Be patient and fear not. He will not fail. 
Evil will meet its doom. That is the 
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vision which to-day sustains the souls of 
the soldiers of God who are battling with 
wrong. 

In the third part of the vision the great 
battle of Armageddon is waged and won, 
and stern judgment is executed upon the 
forces of evil. The warfare between good 
and evil is transferred from the inner 
battlefield of the individual soul to the 
visible battlefields of the world. The book 
resounds with the clangour of trumpets, 
the clash of armies, and the downfall of 
Empires. In the end good is triumphant 
over evil, love over hate, truth over error. 
The Holy City of God descends to earth 
out of heaven, the Lamb, the symbol of 
eternal love, is enthroned, and the new 
world order begins. 

It is a glorious and heart-thrilling pre- 
diction, and a worthy close to New Testa- 
ment literature. It is the golden hope of 
the Christian and of the social reformer, 
and it is, we firmly believe, the grand 
“ Divine event to which the whole creation 
moves.” “For the Kingdoms of this world 
shall become the Kingdom of our Lord 
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and of His Christ: and He shall reign for 
ever and ever.”’ 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord : 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of 
wrath are stored : 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift 
sword : 
His truth is marching on. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call 


retreat : 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment- 
seat : 
O, be swift, my soul, to answer Him: be jubilant my 
feet. 
Our God is marching on. 
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i ; er COC IS | 
“THE SoctaL/GospEL | oF CHRISTIANITY | 
~~ Race ean Onc, 
“The anon: “quéstion is how-to» associate Christianity 
rightly with life—with work, with the main absorbing 
occupations of men.”—NEVILLE S. TALBOT, 


I 


TueE Social Gospel of Christianity supplies 
the only principles of reconstruction which 
can guarantee a satisfactory social order, 
and therefore any scheme of social recon- 
struction which denies or ignores that 
Gospel is foredoomed to failure. It must 
have the chief place now as we seek to 
rebuild our civilisation after the havoc of 
/ war. What then is the Social Gospel of 
Ghfistianity ya 
od \Firsthof all, let us note that the Founder 
of Christianity bequeathed two things to 
the world, a prayer and an ordinance, each 
of them fraught with profound social 
significance. The Lord’s Supper meant a 
Divine Society on earth, every member of 
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which was pledged to love, brotherhood 
and service. The social results were very 
soon apparent. That common meal 
sounded the knell of slavery. It affirmed 
the worth and essential dignity of man. 
It impelled St. Peter _to_utter the ee 
tionary exhortation, (« Honour all men» 
~(i_Pet. ii. 17). It has~been the yam’ 
consciously or unconsciously, of countless 
philanthropic and ameliorative efforts. 
And it should carry us farther yet. It 
should lead to social reconstruction and 
readjustment, to the reorganisation of_ 
society on a more Christian basis, and to 
the removal of those evils which afflict our 
present civilisation. We have by no means 
exhausted the full social import of the 
sacramental meal instituted by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

And the social implications of the Lord’s 
Prayer are equally striking. It is em- 
phatically a social prayer as the Lord’s 
Supper is a social feast. It is our’ Father 
we pray to, our daily bread we ask for, our) 
sins we confess. The individualistic note 
is significantly absent. The initial clause 
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states what must ever be the first item in 
any universal social creed, while the sub- 
sequent clauses emphasise social progress, 
social order, social justice, social duty and 
social worship. ‘Taken together the Lord’s 
Supper and the Lord’s Prayer proclaim 
these great and glorious truths—Divine 
Fatherhood and human Brotherhood, the 
spiritual equality « of men, the sanctification 
of common things, that God’s Kingdom 
“should be looked for on earth, and that 
social unity is achieved through, and 
expressed by, love and mutual service. 
Consider, in the second place, the 
Christian Creed in its oldest and simplest 
form, the so-called Apostles’ Creed. Every 
one of its eight clauses carries implicitly its 
social message. The Fatherhood of God 


_is the foundation of all social hope. From_ 


the universal Fatherhood of God there , 


follows as a corollary the universal Brother- 


hood of man, \a truth dear to the modern 


heart, and one which breaks down all racial | 
barriers and condemns all social caste at 


home. The supreme historic fact of the 
Incarnation has shed a halo of sanctity 
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upon human life in all its aspects and re- 
lationships, individual, social, domestic, 
and industrial. Nothing is common or 
unclean. All has become sacred and 
divine. Humanity has been crowned with 
a new dignity. The Holy Spirit working 
in human hearts is the guide and inspirer 
of all social endeavour. In and through 
the Church j Christianity “found its first 
social_expression, thereby proclaiming | how 
far i it was from being purely individualistic. 
The Communion of Saints implies fellow-. 
ship, solidarity, communal interests, frater- 
nity, the true brotherhood of. human. souls _ 
in a Divine Society—a fellowship to which 
“all good causes are sacred, and all efforts 
at_the realisation.of. social good are dear.”’ 

( “The doctrine of the forgiveness of sins has > 
\had_ eminent social results, All humane 
progress may be traced to it. It has 
taught the world compassion. Nothing in 
our modern world is more distinctively 
Christian than the attitude towards the 
failures and misfits, the social derelicts and 
human wreckage of our complex and 
strenuous civilisation. The deepening 
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sense of social responsibility in the com- 
munity, the developing social conscience, 
leads men to say with the poet that there 
is ‘‘no justice but in taking blame ’—a 
measure of blame at least—for things as 
they are. The doctrines of resurrection, 
future judgment, and immortality affirm 
the tremendous importance of this present 
life as a training place for men, and how 
vital it is that everything which stunts 
character, handicaps life, and hinders the 
free and harmonious development of per- 
sonality should be removed. Man’s great- 
ness as an immortal being demands a fitting 
environment now. An heir of heaven 
should have a decent dwelling here. The 
social problem is a soul problem. Social 
conditions ought to be such as will give 
the soul a chance, and not such as constitute 
a very conspiracy against it and lay waste 
its powers. 

The exaltation of Christ reminds us that 
He is enthroned as Lord of all. His pierced 
hands hold the sceptre of the universe. 
The_ social implication of that is that 


Sista is supreme. ‘jn all spheres. of human 
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Sear: Tr if I be eee up,” He said, 

‘* will draw all men unton mie { John x xil xii. 32). 
Not only by preaching must He be lifted 
up, but by social practice, by the glory of 
a new social order, society organised in 
accordance with the will of God. 

The social implications of the Apostles’ 
Creed thus briefly indicated are sufficiently 
striking, yet the full Social Gospel of 
Christianity is not found there, nor in any 
of the other great creeds which are amplifi- 
cations and elaborations of it. We miss 
something, and that is not surprising when 
we remember that creeds are mainly 
records of battles. They contain defensive 
definitions of assailed doctrines. The 
social content of our Lord’s teaching never 
seems to have been called in question, if 
we may judge by the absence of reference. 
In the creeds we search in vain for any 
explicit doctrine of human society or 
human relationships. They have little to 
say on moral conduct or social duty. We 
find abundant metaphysics. We find 
subtle definitions of the Trinity and of the 
Person of Christ. We find nothing about 
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the Kingdom of God, nothing about human 
brotherhood, nothing about social duty, 
nothing about the _great s social | laws of 
Jesus, love, sacrifice and service, nothing 
about the he Christian ¢ ethic as the supreme 
Tule of individual and corporate life. These 
omissions in the great creeds of Christen- 
dom can only be explained in the way sug- 
gested, that they record and register the 
results of battles for doctrine, for the things 
that were challenged, such as the Deity of 
Christ. The things that were not chal- 
Tenged we need not expect to find there. 
Yet the great unchallenged things may be 
implicit. The whole Christian message is 
not expressed in the creeds. In none of 
them is the Social Gospel of Christianity 
explicitly affirmed, but I believe it is im- 
plicit in them all. It is implied, and to 
the modern Church has fallen the task of 
deducing the social implications of the 
Christian faith. The fulfilment of that 
task is the need of the hour. It.is_re-, 
markable that there is no mention of. 
‘Foreign “Missions in. any Christian creed, 
and_we know that until within a com- 
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i, 
het 


A paratively recent period the call to Foreign 
“Missions _was reluctantly heard and but 
~, slowly obeyed. ) } Yet t Christianity. at. frst 

A was nothing _ if nae missionary... The (Acts 

/ of the Apostles and the Paulin Epistles 

{ resound with the bugle call to evangelise J 
\ the world._¢ Then for centuries this primary _ 

f es 7 of the Christian Church was lost sight 

In like manner, the Social Mission of 
— Church, so clearly affirmed and so 
splendidly fulfilled in earlier days, was 
ignored for centuries, and can hardly be 
expected to find universal acceptance all 
at once in our own day. Yet as surely as 
the missionary spirit has been reborn 
within the modern Church, with glorious 
results in the mission field, so shall the 
sense of a social mission be regained, and 
with equally glorious results,in thecorporate 
life of man. 

If the full Social Gospel of Christianity is 
not to be found in the creeds we must turn 
to the sources, to the teaching of Jesus. 
And on the threshold a difficulty confronts 
the student of the social teaching of Jesus : 
there is no unmixed social teaching. It is 
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vitally intertwined with His spiritual 
teaching, a testimony to the unity of life 
as our Lord regarded it. All His spiritual 
teaching has profound social implications. 
All His social teaching has deep spiritual 
ere vat ped ane I 
He revealed the eternal worth and native 
dignity of the individual soul, which out- 
weighed in value, He said, the whole 
material universe. He affirmed the sacred- 
ness of personality, and His teaching has. 
“struck deep root, The rise of democracy. 
is one result. Another is the modern 


a és 


revolt against mechanical industrialism 
which reduces men to things, and hinders 
the development and enrichment of per- 
sonality. The social implication of Christ’s 
teaching about the personal worth of each 
individual soul is that every individual 
should have a fair chance of realising him- 
self. Wherever social and industrial con-_ 
ditions prevent. this it is a Christian duty. 
to alter these conditions. That is the 
Christian plea for social reform. 

Christ’s appeal was always, in the first 
instance, to the individual. He aimed at 
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making disciples, winning men away from 
the life of selfishness and self-interest to 
the love and service of God and humanity. 
Yet His constant theme was the Kingdom 
of God, the grandest conception of spiritual 
and social good that ever dawned, or ever 
can dawn, upon the human mind. It has 
proved the most fertile and inspiring 
thought of our day. It is the ideal of all 
excellence, the goal of all worthy endeavour, 
the dream of the poet, the watchword of 
the reformer, the theme of the prophet 
and the preacher. 

Jesus | made disciples, but .behind the 
disciples there ever loomed the grand.out- 
lines of the Kingdom. He went every- 


leeeadeig eset seated eee 


‘Sy . ron preaching the “ Gospel of the _King- 

un ba dom of God.” (Marki. 14). <Timasty preach™ 

sen \ Abe the Kingdom of God to other cities also a 
‘for therefore am I sent” (Luke iv. 43) It 
has been truly said that our Lord’s teach- 
ing resembles an ellipse with two foci, and 
these foci are the individual soul and the 
Kingdom of God. The ‘firstof these has 
had full justice done to it ; the Second has 
never had. It was too long neglected by 
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Christian preachers and Christian writers, 
and the neglect was an immeasurable loss 
to the Church and the world. 

It has borne some evil fruit. The limit- 
ing of the Christian message to individual 
regeneration has led to religious individual- 
ism, and to the secularising of the larger 
part of life. It has fostered the idea that 
the goal of Christianity is the rescuing ofa 
mere remnant out of a wicked world. 
That world is regarded as hopeless and 
outwith the scope of Christian redemption, 
a very different conception from our Lord’s 


as expressed in these words, “God sent~ 
not His Son into the world to condemn the _\ 


‘world, ‘but that the world through Him 
_might be saved’? (John iii. 17), and by 


? 


St. Paul, “ God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself ”/(2 Cor. v. 19): 

No man can be regarded solely as an 
individual. He is a member..of society, 
bound up with others in the bundle of life. 
He influences, and is influenced by, others. 
His environment, physical, intellectual and 


mat 


moral, largely moulds him. Social and in-\ 


dustrial conditions affect him every hour 
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| of the day. Social forces continually play 
_ upon him and colour his thoughts, form 
his opinions, fix his habits. How im+ 
_ portant it is that these forces should be ee 
and ennobling, that social environment and 
industrial conditions should be a help a 
\ not a hindrance to the development of a 
\ \strong and efficient manhood ! ! (In our c own 
day emphasis is being laid increasingly 
upon the Kingdom of God. It has come 
to many like a fresh discovery, like a new 
Revelation, that Christ’s great theme was 
a kingdom, and that He never wearied of 
presenting His fascinating and exhaustless 
theme in new and varied lights. And 
when He had trained the Twelve and or- 
dained them, ‘He sent them forth ites 
‘preach the Kingdom of God” (Luke ix. 2). 
[ er His Resurrection He again spoke to 
them “ of things pertaining to the King- 
dom.”’ (Acts i. 3). 

Christianity, therefore, is very far from 
being merely individualistic. It affirms the 
truth of human solidarity, that mankind 
are closely and inseparably related and 
cannot be saved alone. No man liveth or 
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can live to himself. ‘‘ There is no such 
thing as_a solitary Christian,’ said John 


ee 
Wesley. Man is a social-being, and there-_ 


fore Aocial ee is imperative. We 
have to think socially and act socially. 
Much of our thinking and acting, of course, 
is necessarily self-regarding, but that is no 
reason why it should be anti-social. The 
truest self-interest is quite compatible with 
the social spirit, is indeed impossible with- 
out it. Self-realisation is impossible apart 
from the community, the social environ- 
ment. 

It is clear even to the casual reader of 
the Gospels that the burden of our Lord’s 
primary and specific message was the 
Kingdom of God. We find the phrase used 


a hundred and twelve times in the Gospels, 


and by Jesus Himself over ninety times. 
What did He mean by the Kingdom of God ? 
Evidently He meant something wider than 


~~ 


~ Church was founded to promote. 


‘the Church, something, indeed, which the © 


1. The Kingdom is the reign and rule of 
God, and God conceived of as Father, 
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righteous and loving. It is a theocracy, the 
enthronement of God here and now. It is 
the will of God done on earth as in heaven. 
We can never attain a true conception of 
the Kingdom of God until we have a true 
conception of God Himself. We must know 
what God is before we can know what His 
Kingdom is. The concept of God governs 
and determines the concept of the Kingdom. 
The Kingdom of God is the rule of the God 
revealed by Jesus, and so it is a kingdom of 
love as well as righteousness. In short, it 
is the Kingdom of our Father. 

It is a spiritual and universal Kingdom. 
It is described as a pearl of great price, of 
infinite value, as hid treasure worth striv- 
ing for, as a trust to be administered, as 
a talent to be cultivated, a heritage to be 
guarded. It is spoken of as visible and 
invisible, sometimes as coming gradually 
like the growth of a seed and the working 
of leaven, sometimes as already present. 

There is nothing contradictory in these 
different representations. They are de- 
scriptive of different aspects or stages in 
the history or evolution of the Kingdom. 
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It is here, and yet it is also a becoming, 
as the oak is here in the acorn. It comes 
in instalments, as men are ready to receive 
it. “The essential idea of the kingdom,” 
says Mr. B. H. Streeter, ‘is the realisation 
of the rule of God: wherever then evil 
is being rebuffed and good is triumphing, 
the kingdom is, just so far, in the act of 
being realised.” * But it sometimes comes 
per saltum, as the greatest advances in 
human history have come, in moments of 
crisis, such as the Fall of the Roman 
Empire, the Reformation, the French 
Revolution, the rebirth of China, and the 
regeneration of Russia. But the cata- 
strophic upheaval, the great leap forward, 
has always been the result of a long process 
of preparation, like the accumulation of 
water behind a dam _ before it bursts. 
“Things which have been long maturing 
may ripen suddenly.” The war has given 
us a truer appreciation of our Lord’s 
emphasis on apocalyptic crisis as a means 
of social advance, for even already we can 
discern some great gains from this world-con- 


1 Foundations, p. 115. 
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flict—the rapid solution of problems which 
had baffled us in the sluggish days of peace. 


2. The Kingdom includes the regeneration 
of this earth. It is therefore social as well 
as spiritual. It is the reign of God in 
society as well as in individual hearts, the 
organisation of human life according to the 
will of God. It is a new social order, an 
ideal state of society in which injustice and 
oppression shall be unknown. ‘“ Were one 
to come to the words of Jesus unbiassed by 
traditional interpretations,” says Professor 
Shailer Mathews, “the impression would 
be inevitable that the goal of His efforts 
was the establishment of an ideal society 
quite as much as the production of an 
ideal individual.’’! Professor Sanday is 
equally emphatic. It is his unqualified 
conviction that the Kingdom of God has 
to be realised on earth, for all the refer- 
ences to it, he truly says, are human 
references : peace, joy, justice, love, all 
bear a human face, and must be established 
amongst men. 


* The Social Teaching of Jesus, p. 40. 
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f- Tts root is spiritual, but its fruits are ~ 
/ social. It was proclaimed by Jesus as 

- destined to bring good news to the poor, 
hope to the despairing, healing to the 
broken-hearted, liberty to the captive, 
sight to the blind, and freedom to the - 

\__ oppressed (Luke iv. 16). —— 

“Te was said of one of the greatest servants 
of his generation, the late revered Principal 
J. B. Paton of Nottingham, that there 
always gleamed before his eyes “‘ the vision 
of the Kingdom, the new order in which 
God was effectively sovereign, all men 
obedient to His will, and all social relation- 
ships in harmony with His mind.’* And 
those of us who were privileged to know 
him can testify to the power of that vision 
to guide and stimulate to manifold and 
splendid social service. 

Principal Orr pertinently asks what 
Christ came for if not to transform all 
human relations—all family and social life, 
all industry and commerce, all art and 
literature, all government and relations— 
till the Kingdoms of this world are become 


1 Biography, by his son, Lewis Paton, p. 493. 
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the Kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. 
And Dr. Hyde in his brilliant Outlines of 
Social Theology, going still more into detail, 
maintains that happy homes, cheerful 
schoolrooms, wholesome food, healthful 
dwellings, beautiful parks, public libraries, 
honest trade, official integrity, and public- 
spirited citizenship, are some of the positive 
elements that are essential to the realisa- 
tion of the Kingdom of God.? 

The truth is that we have too com- 
placently explained that the Jews and even 
the disciples erred in expecting a material 
kingdom instead of a spiritual one. If 
they expected Christ to seize the throne 
and crown Himself King, as many of them 
doubtless did, they greatly erred; but they 
were not wrong surely in expecting material 
and social blessings to flow from Christ’s 
spiritual reign. That was the burden of 
the Old Testament message, and when 
Jesus said that His Kingdom was not of 
this world (John xviii. 36), He did not 
mean that it was not to be in this world 
and on this earth. He distinctly taught 


Christian View of God and the World, Pp. 378. 2P. 264, 
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otherwise, for He said, ‘‘ The Kingdom_ot_. 
God is among you.” (Luke xvii. 21), a 
preferable rendering to “within you,’ for, 
as Wendt acutely remarks, Jesus assuredly 
did not imply that the Kingdom of God 
was realised within those hostile Pharisees 
to whom He spoke.’ No saying of our 
Lord has been more misunderstood, and 
more disastrously misunderstood, than this 
saying, “ My Kingdom is not of this world.” 
And yet the true meaning is so plain. He > 
meant, of course, that its origin and 
principles were not from this world, but 
from above. He was referring to the source 
and character of His Kingdom. It was of y, 
heavenly origin, not earthly. But its sphere < 
was and is emphatically this world, and the ¢ 
realisation of this truth would bring a new 
redemptive force into the social order. The 
failure to realise it is responsible for much. 
It has led to the bisection of man’s life into 
sacred and secular, and the divorce of 
religion from morality, from which our own 
country has suffered, and still suffers, as 
much as any in Christendom. 





1 The Teaching of Jesus, i. p. 366. 
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The Kingdom was not of earthly origin. 
It did not spring from the world as then 
constituted. It was not the creation of 
man, a merely human achievement, but the 
gift of God. “It is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom” 
(Luke xii. 32). Yet it could only be 
realised by the co-operation of the human 
will with the Divine. “Thy Kingdom 
come—on earth,” is our daily prayer. 
The Gospel is a message from heaven, but 
a message for earth. Jesus came down 
from the mount and stood on the plain, 
and that act was symbolic of His Gospel 
and His Kingdom, and prophetic of the 
final consummation of the Kingdom when 
the city of God will descend out of heaven 
to earth. 


3. But while the Kingdom is Social, a 
brotherhood of progress inspired by a great 
ideal of a regenerated world, Jesus wisely 
refrained from announcing any definite 
social programme, for programmes are in 
time exhausted and outgrown. His method 
was one of inspiration rather than organi- 
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sation. He preferred to enunciate funda- 
mental ethical and social principles which 
contained the promise of all true reform 
and were fitted to regenerate society. He 
therefore discarded the political programme 
of His day which had come to be associated 
with the concept of the Kingdom of God 
and would have side-tracked His whole 
mission. He refused to be drawn into a 
political discussion by the subtle question 
about the payment of tribute money, and 
used the opportunity to point out the 
claims which God, as well as Cesar, had 
upon men (Matt. xxii. 21). 

Jewish political feeling was then in- 
tense, sustained by very definite political 
and economic ideals which were much too 
narrow for Jesus and for His conception 
of a new world - order overleaping all 
geographical and national boundaries. 
He had to correct the current ideas of the 
Kingdom, and the task was no easy one. 
We must keep in mind what the Jews were 
expecting. The Kingdom had been fore- 
shadowed for over a thousand years. 
Jesus spoke of it as already familiar to His 
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hearers. He served Himself heir to the 
heritage of social ideals and hopes be- 
queathed by the prophets, and linked on 
His message to theirs. The prophets stood 
for a divine commonwealth. The ideals 
of Amos the prophet of Justice, of Hosea 
the prophet of Mercy, and of Isaiah the 
prophet of Faith, may be gathered from 
the sins they denounce and the virtues 
they commend. They denounce injustice, 
oppression, luxury, selfishness, immorality, 
drunkenness, falsehood, pride and forget- 
fulness of God, and they commend justice, 
righteousness, truth, kindness, mercy, 
purity and faith. The features of the 
Kingdom as depicted by the prophets 
were peace, plenty, health, increase of 
population, liberty, security, righteousness, 
kindness, joy and the universal knowledge 
and love of God, embracing the entire 
range of human needs, physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and religious. The 
whole of life was to be ruled according to 
the revealed will of God, and consequently 
the Divine Law was to regulate not only 
worship and home life, but so-called 
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secular things like land and labour, trade 
and commerce, health, sanitation and the 
care of the poor. 

In the Psalms the Kingdom is the con- 
tinual theme of praise, expectation, and 
longing. A glorious and everlasting king- 
dom has been promised by Daniel, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Zephaniah and Zechariah. No 
one even now can read unmoved their 
glowing descriptions of the coming Kingdom 
of God. No fairer picture of idyllic con- 
ditions of life has ever been painted than 
Isaiah’s (xi. I-g), a state of society wherein 
nothing hurts or destroys, an earth which 
is full of the knowledge of the Lord, a 
kingdom of righteousness, equity and 
loving-kindness. 

This, then, was the kingdom expected 
by the Jews of our Lord’s day, and un- 
doubtedly they would understand His 
announcement at Nazareth (Luke iv. 16) 
as the fulfilment of their national hope. 
That hope, however, had become more and 
more political, the result of oppression and 
suffering under the Roman yoke. The 
vighteousness of the kingdom on which 
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the prophets always emphatically dwelt 
had fallen to a secondary place in their 
thoughts. Their great dream, their national 
aspiration, was to be ‘“‘saved from their 
enemies”? by a martial and victorious 
leader (Luke i. 71). How difficult it was 
even for the disciples to adjust their view 
to Christ’s is seen in the request for 
positions of authority, political offices, in 
the new Kingdom (Matt. xx. 20). Even 
after the Resurrection we find them asking 
the wistful question, “ Lord, wilt Thou at 
this time restore again the kingdom to 
Israel ?”’ (Acts i. 6). Now, if those who 
had companioned with Jesus continued to 
cherish the political dream and all that it 
involved, how much more must the Jewish 
people as a whole have done so. 

In order to correct the prevailing ideas, 
Jesus had to show that His Kingdom could 
not be set up by force. That really was 
the Temptation in the wilderness, and the 
suggestion was rejected as Satanic. He 
refused to play the rdle of the Warrior 
Messiah. He had to show, further, that the 
Kingdom He came to foundjwas not merely 
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national, but universal, a commonwealth 
of humanity, not simply the triumph of 
Judaism, with the world’s capital trans- 
ferred from Rome to Jerusalem, but the 
reign and rule of God among all nations. 
He had to show that it was not simply 
another world-empire like the Roman, but 
a brotherhood of mutual service; that it 
was not material only, a matter of meat 
and drink and clothing, although it in- 
cluded these, but righteousness, purity, 
truth and love. 


4. The Kingdom was founded in sacrifice. 
Jesus died to found it, and ‘‘ other founda- 
tion can no man lay ”’ (1 Cor. iii. 11.) No 
other foundation could sustain so mighty 
a fabric. By His death on the Cross He 
laid deep and sure the foundations of a 
world-wide and everlasting kingdom of 
love, sacrifice and service. And therefore 
the members of the Kingdom must live 
the sacrificial life. ‘‘ He that loseth his 
life for My sake shall find it” (Matt. x. 39), 
He said. Self-realisation can only be at- 
tained throughself-sacrifice and disinterested 
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service, such as the mother’s for her child, 
the philanthropist’s for his fellow-men, the 
patriot’s for his country, the Christian 
missionary’s for the Gospel of Christ. 
Self-realisation is a fundamental impulse 
of normal and healthy life, and Jesus never 
condemned it. He pointed out the true 
path to self-realisation, that of unselfish 
service and self-sacrifice, which must not be 
confounded with self-mortification. He de- 
sired expression, not suppression, expansion 
not contraction, fulness and not poverty of 
life, increase not diminution. ‘‘ I am come 
that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly ” (John x. 
10). Every talent was to be cultivated 
and developed to the uttermost. Every 
one was to make the most and best of 
himself, but not for himself only, not for 
his own aggrandisement. ‘‘ The utmost 
for the highest,” to quote Watts’ life motto 
as an artist, the utmost for the Kingdom 
of God’s sake. This may sound para- 
doxical, as it did in Galilee, but it is not 
really contradictory. It is scientifically 
valid and practically demonstrable. It 
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has been worked out in the most beautiful 
lives the world has known. Francis of 
Assisi, Florence Nightingale, David Living- 
stone, Edith Cavell, to name only four of 
an innumerable host, won self-realisation 
through self-sacrifice and the service of 
others; while those who have selfishly 
sought their own ends, made themselves 
the supreme end, are the world’s greatest 
failures. 


s. Partial attempts to realise the King- 
dom on earth have been made at various 
times, and with varying degrees of success. 
Savonarola tried it at Florence, Calvin in 
Geneva, and Knox in Scotland. They 
were brave and far-sighted pioneers from 
whom we may learn much. During the 
Commonwealth in England the Puritans 
endeavoured to establish a pure Theocracy 
on the Old Testament model, but they 
failed because of a narrow interpretation 
of the Kingdom of God. They had no 
room for the joy of life, and the inevitable 
reaction came in the gay licentiousness of 
the Restoration. The lesson is that we 
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must never divorce righteousness from joy. 
We owe much to the Puritans—our civil 
and religious liberty, the Revolution of 
1688, the growth of democratic principles 
—and their defects were the defects of very 
noble qualities. An element of Puritanism 
isessential to the strength, purity, and 
well-being of the State. Our task to-day 
is to combine their stern righteousness with 
a frank appreciation of joy and beauty, 
without which human life, especially to-day, 
is grim and drab and robbed of gladness. 
Things that are lovely must find a place 
within the Kingdom as well as things that 
are true. 


Within recent years, as I have said, 
there has been a rediscovery of the King- 
dom. The individualism which has been 
long dominant shows signs of being a spent 
force. There is a growing sense of solid- 
arity, of social unity, of Christian im- 
perialism, an increasing desire to express 
the will of God in society and social in- 
stitutions, to Christianise our complex, 
social, industrial and political life. 
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Our modern problem, to put it with the 
utmost brevity, is to Christianise the social 
order, and the statement of it thus curtly 
starts many questions. Why should the 
social order in this twentieth century of 
Christ need Christianising? Is it not 
Christian now? Is it not an indictment 
of Christianity, or at least of the Church, 
to say it is not? Was the world ever 
more Christian than now ? Has there been 
retrogression ? We may deny retrogression 
or that the world was ever more Christian 
than now, and still admit that the social 
order is not truly and wholly Christian. 

For, as we have seen, the Kingdom of 
God is a becoming, a gradual evolution 
divinely controlled. The world, we be- 
lieve, is constantly advancing under the 
guidance of God, who has never forsaken 
the work of His hands. It is the growing 
light that reveals the shortcomings, the 
growing Christian conscience that calls for 
better and ever better things. Why are 
we so keenly sensitive to moral and social 
problems ? There have always been such 
problems, but they have not always been 
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realised as they are to-day. They have 
not pressed upon the community, upon the 
common soul, as they do now. That is a 
good sign, a sign of advance. What 
creates the social problem ? Slavery was 
no problem to ancient Rome, nor was 
intemperance, nor wasted childhood, nor 
desecrated womanhood, although all these 
evils were rampant then. What makes 
them problems now? It is the develop- 
ing social conscience under the guidance of 
the spirit of Christ. “ Lo, I am with you 
always’ (Matt. xxviii. 20). And the pre- 
sence of Christ means eternal progress. 

It must be remembered that Christian 
people have not always believed that the 
social order ought to be Christian. It is 
not necessary, they have said, to Christianise 
an order doomed to perish : it is a passing 
show. The world was regarded as some- 
thing antagonistic to religion, as something 
to be despised or fought or fled from, not 
Christianised. The modern attitude is the 
very antithesis of this. Why ? Because 
the Kingdom of God has come to its own 
—at least in the sphere of Christian thought. 
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It was the exclusive emphasis laid upon 
individual redemption, and the neglect or 
misapprehension of the Kingdom, which 
wrought the mischief. The moment the 
Kingdom was restored to its rightful place 
in the Christian message and was clearly 
seen to be a Kingdom of social as well as 
spiritual good, the era of the Social Question 
set in and the Church began to work for 
social transformation. The fresh  dis- 
covery of the Kingdom led to a social 
awakening. More and more is the Kingdom 
being emphasised as the world’s hope. 
Even Mr. Wells in his book War and the 
Future, says that if the nation is to organise 
itself successfully, if Europe is to build a 
framework which shall be war-proof, a 
higher appeal than individual or local 
interest will be necessary, and no other is 
great enough or commanding enough save 
only the world Kingdom of God. 


Il 


We-have-seen-that- Jesus came to estab*” 
lish on earth a kingdom of spiritual and 
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social good, a kingdom of righteousness 
and love based on sacrifice. That was the 
great general burden of His teaching, and 
it supplies a key for the solution of many 
social problems. For everything in social 
life and social conditions inconsistent and 
incompatible with that Kingdom is mani- 
festly wrong and should be rectified. It 
is sufficient to ask concerning any social 
habit, condition or institution, ‘Can it 
find a place in the kingdom ?” to show 
at once its true nature and to pass judg- 
ment upon it. 
Besides His proclamation of Divine 
Fatherhood and human Brotherhood, and 
His specific teaching on the importance of 
the family, the care of the poor, the 
\ Stewardship of wealth, and the rights and 
re Pr duties of labour, Jesus enunciated certain 
ey /.@ sreat fundamental principles which were 


© S) bound eventually to undermine every social 
~ Ww : 5 
‘q) \wrong and transform society. 

a im : 
Y Pannayuath 


os 1. ‘The first was social righteousness. That 
had formed the burden of prophetic preach- 
ing. To put away the evil of their doings, 
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to seek justice, relieve the--oppressed; 


defend the fatherless and plead for the ° 


widow (Isa. i. 16) ; to trust not in lying 


“words, to oppress not the stranger, to | 


execute judgment between a man and his 
neighbour (Jer. vii. 4); to execute right- 
eousness and deliver the spoiled out of the 
hand of the oppressor; to do no wrong 
and no violence (Jer. xxii. 3); to do 
justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 


God_(Mic. vi. 8)—such was the con- , 


tinuous message of the prophets. The 
same high ethical and social ideal is por- 
trayed by the psalmist in the man who 
walketh uprightly and worketh righteous- 
ness and speaketh the truth (Ps. xv.). 


49 


_ This Old Testament message of righteous-...... 
ness was accepted in its” fulness by Jesus ‘ 
“and incorporated into His own wider _ 


* ‘teaching. It was a Tighteousness insepar- 
able from the Kingdom (Matt. vi. 33), and 
could only be realised in social life, in 
ordinary human relationships, not in isola- 
tion. Jesus always had citizens of the 
kingdom in view. 

His teaching was intensely practical, and 
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was obviously meant for the complex re- 
lationships of everyday life, meant to be 
expressed in society, in the community. 
And so His illustrations are drawn from 
the daily round of experience, from the 
home and the field and the market-place, 
and are such as no one could misunder- 
stand. Social righteousness, or the right- 
eousness of the Kingdom, includes truthful- 
ness and honesty in speech and behaviour, 
and forbids dishonesty in business and 


work. It includes justice and fair dealing 


yetween man and man, and forbids unjust 


y treatment of a brother man. The Golden 


wRule is to guide all conduct (Matt. vii. x 
Social righteousness forbids the chorishings 
of unfraternal feelings which are an 
effectual barrier to all true worship. The 
worshipper must first be reconciled to his 
brother and then come and offer his gift 
(Matt. v. 23). Mere ceremonial righteous- 
ness, so dear to the Pharisees, was lightly 
esteemed by Jesus. Ritual acts were of 
infinitely less value in His sight than sia) 
duty (Mark vii-5).; ) |; ate oo 
_ The Pharisees were denounced for divorc- 
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ing” religion from _ morality and_ social 
justice, for devouring widows’ “houses and 
‘oppressing the poor, ‘while they spent — 
hours in formal acts of devotion. The 
religion which failed to express itself in 
social justice and love to man was to Jesus 
worse then useless. Again, there is no 
place within the Kingdom for self-seeking, 
place-hunting, quarrelling for precedence, 
on selfishly lording it over others (Matt. 
xxiii. 6). A humble modest spirit which 
seeks not its own glory, but the glory 
of the Kingdom, marks the true citizen 
(Mark xii. 38). ‘‘ Instead of a society resting 
on coercion, exploitation and inequality,” 
says Professor Rauschenbusch, “ Jesus de- 
sired to found a society resting on love, 
service and equality.”+ Yet each citizen 
is expected to make the most of himself 
for the Kingdom’s sake. No talent is to 
be buried and neglected, for it means loss 
to the Kingdom (Matt. xxv. 26). The 
wicked and slothful servant shall suffer 
for his unfaithfulness. The social utility 
of each man’s gifts must be developed to 


1 Christianity and the. Social Crisis, p. 79. 
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the utmost for the general good, and only 
a deep and abiding sense of responsibility 
can secure that end. 


2. But Jesus asks for more than strict 
righteousness of conduct-between man and 
man. He—asks-for(mercy, as one of the 
fruits of the Kingdom. / Mercy, we are 
told, is better than sacrifice and greater 
even than justice. The merciful man is 
God-like, for mercy is the highest attribute 
of Deity. Mercy must never be subordi- 
nated to such things as the tithing of mint, 
anise and cummin (Luke vi. 36). On one 
occasion when teaching in the Temple, 
Jesus enforced the lesson of mercy in a 
startlingly dramatic fashion (John viii. 3), 
when the chivalry of Jesus shamed the 
scribes and Pharisees. ‘‘ He that is with- 
out sin among you, let him first cast a stone 
at her.” And one by one, conscience- 
stricken, they slunk away as from the 
. judgment-seat. 
~~ Again, seeking for motes in a brother’s 
eye is pronounced despicable (Matt. vii. 3). 
A forgiving spirit is to be cultivated. This 
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was illustrated by the striking parable of 
the Unmerciful servant (Matt. xviii. 18), 
which teaches that there is no forgiveness 
for the unforgiving, no mercy for the un- 
merciful, and that from no arbitrary Divine 
decree, but from the very nature of things, 
the moral constitution of the universe. 


Se Pone 
t 
: 


3. But more even than mercy is ex- 
pected from citizens of the Kingdom. 
Love is expected, brotherly love. There is 
singular pathos in our Lord’s use of the 
words ‘‘thy brother” (Matt. v. 24, xviii. 
15). Fraternal love is the distinctive note 
of the Kingdom, and Jesus gives it the 
highest place in His social Gospel. His 
law of love is not a code but a spirit, not a 
set of rigid rules but a controlling principle. 
Love is central and all-prevailing in His 
teaching. So clearly is this the case that 
ninety-nine people out of every hundred if 
asked what the aati of Jesus is would 
answer unhesitatingly, “a message of love.” 
Love breathes from His personality, burns 
in His parables, emanates from every word 
He uttered, even the sternest, for we feel 
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that behind His sternness there throbs 
eternal love. Love explains Divine Father- 
hood. Love explains the Incarnation and 
( iia Divine sacrifice on Calvary. And love 
alone will realise universal brotherhood 
—love which is at once self-affirmation and 
self-impartation, and finds itself again in 
the well-being of others. Jesus said there 
were two, and only two, great command- 


ments—love God, and love your neighbour _ 
as_yourself (Mark xii. 30)"s He took the 


first from Deut. vi. 5 and the second from 
(Lev. xix. 1875 Christ’s second command- 
ment is of supreme importance in con- 
sidering His social message, and cannot be 
sufficiently emphasised. It has been truly 
said that with these words, “love thy, 
_ neighbour as thyself,” Jesus turned a light 
upon all the concrete relations of life, upon 
the world of hunger, poverty and misery.! 
By “ neighbour’? He meant any member 
of the human family, any brother man. 
It was difficult for the Jews to give this 
universal application to the term neigh- 
bour, and it is difficult for many of us yet. 
1 Harnack, What ts Christianity? p. 98. 
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But it followed inevitably from our Lord’s 
doctrine of Divine Fatherhood and human 
brotherhood. It was implicit in all His 
teaching. Man’s love to man became a 
duty of unlimited obligation. It sums up 
all our duty to our fellow-men, for it in- 
cludes not only refraining from doing him 
injury or wrong, but doing him all possible 
good, seeking his highest well-being. It 
means substituting altruism for egoism as 
the motive of human action. It turns the 
negative precepts of the Decalogue into 
positive ones, and so fulfils the whole law. 
For “love is the fulfilling of the law” 
(Rom. xiii. 10). 

“Yet Christian love is not a love that 
disregards, still less obliterates, ethical 
distinctions. The stern note is just as 
clear in Christ’s teaching as the tender note, 
the fearless unhesitating judgment of human 
sin, the solemn warning of tireless love, a 
love which is capable of holy anger, the 
righteous wrath of the Lamb (Matt. xxi: 41 ; 
Rey. vi. 16). In short, as Wernle finely 
says, the work of Jesus was to awake the 
individual to love, and to make the in- 
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dividual realise his responsibility towards 
his brother.’ 


7” 4. And, further, the love that Jesus asks _ 
is love. In. -action love expressed in Sacrifice ) 

_and_service: She “ service of man” is a 
modern phrase, but the truth underlying 
it was a commonplace in our Lord’s teach- 
ing. For next to His great Law of Love 
comes His great Law of Service, and the 
second is a corollary of the first. Love for 
Him meant no mere sentiment or transient 
emotion, but an energy of soul expressing 
itself in active ministry, doing good, 
practical helpfulness. Love proved itself 
by golden deeds.” 

It is the grand dynamic of all social 
reform and social service. Love is the 
never-fading tree of life whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations. The sup- 
remacy of love is continuously affirmed by 
St. John, and the test of love to God is 
declared to be love to man. “ He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, 

1 Beginnings of Christianity, vol. i. p. 82. 
2 Social Teaching of the Bible, p. 187. F 
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how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen ?” (I John iv. 20). Because Christ 
had laid down His life for us, we ought 
to lay down our lives for the brethren 
(x John iv. 11). The social implication of 
the great Christian message of Divine Love 
and Divine Sacrifice is that we ought to 
love and sacrifice ourselves for our fellow- j 
men (1 John iii. 16). 

One thing we are not to love, according 
to St. John, and that is the “world” 
(x John ii. 15). The injunction has caused 
needless perplexity to many for want of a 
definition. Mr. Chesterton, with his usual 
keenness of insight, says, “Somehow one 
must love the world without being worldly.” 
That is the Christian’s problem, and Jesus 
solved it when He said that His followers 
are to be “in the world, yet not of it.” 
He never prayed that they should be taken 
out of the world, but only that they should 
be kept from the “‘ evil.’ There is a pagan 
love of the world and a Christian love, and 
we must distinguish sharply between them. 
The pagan accepts the world as wholly 
good, including what we call “ sin.’ When 
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St. John said, ‘‘love not the world,” he did 
not mean the world of nature which Jesus 


so greatly loved, nor the world of men 


whom in boundless love He came to eine 
By the “\world ” He clearly meant “sin,” 
whether individual or organised, in a social 
order—that was and is the world the 
Christian has to overcome. And _ the 
Christian faith is predestined to overcome 
the world, alike in the individual heart and 
in society. 

On four occasions at least Jesus dwelt im- 
pressively upon the Law of Service : first} 
when He rebuked the desire for precedence 
and taught that greatness was measured by 
Ser'Vic@s (Matt. xx. 26) { secondwhen He 
showed by washing His disciples’ feet that 
the lowliest servic€ymight be the divinest 
(John xiii. 5); third) when.He spoke the 
great parable of the and 
censured dehumanised\ religious officialism 
(Luke x. 30); and, finally) when He in- 
dicated that at the last’ the crown of 
welcome would be for those who had per- 






formed eeds of love \(Matt. XXV. 40). 


Such was the teaching of Jesus, and this 
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is the Social Gospel of Christianity. If all 
~saen would accept this teaching and make 
it their rule of life, a changed world would 
rise around us. Oppression and injustice 
would wither in the new atmosphere 
created. Man’s inhumanity to man would 
cease. Given social expression to in every 
sphere of human activity, it would solve 
‘most of our social problems and realise the 
kingdom of God in our midst. It would 
bridge over our social gulfs, reintegrate 
society, and eliminate that menacing class- 
consciousness which is one of the growing 
perils of our modern civilisation. In a 
word, it would make the social order 
Christian. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL WORK 


“The nobler a soul is, the more objects of compassion it 
hath.”—-BAcoN. 


THE earliest efforts of the Christian Church 
to give social expression to the Christian 
_faith took the form of philanthropy or what_ 
“is now known as Social Work. 

—~Tn an extremely interesting’ chapter en- 
titled “ The Gospel of Love and Charity,” 1 
Harnack describes what was eer 
‘The teaching of Jesus had enforced brother- 
liness and ministering love as the social 
_expression of love to God. / The early 
Church carried that message in its heart 
and expressed it in practical life. Ter- 
tullian says: “It is our care for the 
helpless, our practice of loving-kindness, 
that brands us in the eyes of many of our 
opponents. ‘“‘ Only look,” they say, ‘‘ “how 

they love one another.’ ” 2 The Gospel 
« 1. Mission an and Expansion o| of dada ae vole} i, p. 147. e 


2 Apology, Xxxix. 
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had thus clearly become a social message, 
a message of brotherliness and solidarity. 
It sought to ‘transform the socialism 
which involves a conflict of interests into 
the Socialism which rests upon the con- 
sciousness of a spiritual unity and a 
common goal.” 

We shall now indicate some of the forms 
of service in which the faith found social 
expression in the early Church. First and _ 
foremost was the care of the poor. In 
250 A.D. the Roman Church supported 
I500 poor persons at an annual cost of 
over £5000. These were mostly widows | 
and orphans, many of whom had been, 
deprived of their protectors and bread- 
winners by martyrdom. The martyrs V went 
to their death all the more fearlessly ~ 
because they knew that their loved _o1 ones 
would be cared for by the Church. Many 
of the orphans were adopted into Christian 
families. We can hardly exaggerate the 
importance of this work of social ameliora- 
tion carried on by the early Church. Be- 
sides widows and orphans, the _Church_ 
cared for the fick, ) the infirm, and the dis- 
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abled. Deacons and Deaconesses were set 
apart for this work. The devotion of these 
servants of the Church is well illustrated 
by the story of the Deacon Laurentius in 
Rome, who, when asked to hand over the 
treasures of the Church, indicated the poor 
as its only treasures. Seer Tae 
_The Church also cared (for prisoners >) 
and for brethren sentenced to the mines. 
Aristides writes, “And if they hear that 
any one of their number is imprisoned or 
in distress for the sake of their Christ’s 
~ name, they all render aid in his necessity, 
and if he can be redeemed, they set him 
free.’ 1 There was a great eagerness to 
_visit_prisoners, especially if they were dis- 
tinguished Christians suffering for their __ 
' faith, and men and women would.-even 
~ pribe the gaolers.to grant them admission. 
“Ultimately a law was passed by the 
Emperor Licinius forbidding any one to 
show kindness to sufferers in prison by 
supplying them with food. Those who 
showed compassion to the unfortunate or 
the starving were to “share the fate of 


1 Apology, XV. 
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the objects of their charity!” 1 But 
threats like these did not drive the early 
Christians from the path of duty. They 
visited those who were languishing in the 
mines, even in far Cilicia, and not only 
cheered their lot, but in many cases ran- 
somed them. 

_ Another_ form of service was ensuring 


wild beast or bird might | seen upon the 

“image and workmanship of God.” The 
dread of remaining unburied was then 
universal, and the Church’s care in this 
matter won the admiration of many with- 
out her pale. 

Slaves received special attention from 
the early Christians. While it cannot be 
said that the actual abolition of slavery 
was aimed at, improvement in the condi- 
tion and treatment of the slaves certainly 


was. “ Slaves,’ said Lactantius, “ are not 
slaves to us. We deem and term them 
brothers. . . . Our sole reason for giving 


one another the name of brother is because 
we believe we are equal.”2 It was no 


1 Eusebius, 2 Instit. v. 16. 
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groundless boast, for slaves were truly 
regarded as brothers and sisters, enjoyed 
the full rights of Church membership, and 
were just as highly esteemed as freemen. 
Many examples might be given of slaves 
who became bishops, such as Callistus 
the Roman bishop and Pius the brother 
of Hermas, and of slaves who became 
martyrs, like Felicitas and Blandina, the 
holy martyr of Lyons. Masters and mis- 
tresses were enjoined to treat their slaves 
humanely, and were encouraged to free 
them. Many examples of emancipation 
are given by Schmidt in his Social Results 
_of Early Christianity, such as Hermes, 
Prefect of Rome under Trajan, who freed 
his 1250 slaves on the day of their baptism, 
and Chromatius, another Prefect of Rome 
under Diocletian, who freed 1400 Christian 
slaves, saying that those who had become 
the children of God ought not to be the 
slaves of men. Christian slaves were often 
held in high esteem in Christian homes, 
and occupied positions of trust. Augustine 
refers to one such who had nursed his 
grandfather and also his mother Monica, 
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and was greatly honoured in her old age 
by every member of the family. Augus- 
tine himself owed much to her. When 
any great calamity occurred, such as the 
plague at Alexandria (about 259 A.D.), the 
Christians were ever ready to spend and 
be spent on behalf of the sufferers. They 
visited the sick without fear, and died 
beside them rather than flee. ‘ Quite the 
reverse was it with the heathen,’ wrote 
Bishop Dionysius. “They abandoned 
those who began to sicken, fled from their 
dearest friends, threw out the sick when 
half-dead, into the streets, and let the dead 
lie unburied.” This sympathy, courage and 
humanity were displayed in many places 
besides Alexandria, and made a profound 
impression upon the non-Christian world. 
It does not surprise us to read that the 
poorer and weaker churches were gener- 
ously helped by the richer and stronger, 
for the sense of solidarity was keen._If_. 
one suffered, all suffered. They were one 
brotherhood. And so we find the church 
at Antioch sending help to the poor brethren 


1 Confess. ix, 8. 17. 
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in Judea (Acts xi.27), Macedonia and Achaia 
succouring the church at Jerusalem (Rom. 
xv. 26), and Carthage through its Bishop 
Cyprian forwarding (253 A.D.) a contribu- 
tion of {1000 to the distressed and suffering 
_ Christians of Numidia. 

‘Hospitality to travellers and strangers was 
another form in which the Christian faith 
found social expression. It was looked upon 
as an essential part of the Church’s business, 
and was thoroughly organised. Hospices 
were erected where they could be most 
serviceable, and, as we shall see, grew into 
something like our modern Labour Homes. 
Hospitality is apt to be abused by the lazy 
and undeserving, and the Church had to 
take precautions against imposition and 
mendacity. Instructions were given as 
to how to prove a man’s genuineness and 
unmask the fraudulent. Lucian in his 
satire, Proteus Peregrinus, describes how 
his scamp of a hero imposed on the Chris- 
tians: ‘‘ Peregrinus thus started out for 
the second time, and betook himself to 
travelling; he had an ample allowance 
from the Christians, who constituted them- 
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selves his bodyguard, so that he lived in 
clover. Thus for some time he provided 
for himself in this fashion.’’ Of course, 
there was a limit to imposition of this kind. 
The early Christians had to protect them- 
selves, not only against loafers and im- 
posters, but against pseudo-prophets, and 
it was at last decreed, as we learn from 
the Didache, “that any visitor must be 
adjudged a false prophet without further 
ado, if during an ecstasy he ordered a meal 
and then partook of it, or if in an ecstasy 
he asked for money.” 3 

The early Christians were evidently 
guided by strong common sense as well as 
by Christian zeal and brotherly love. By 
and by a system of credential passports 
or identity cards was introduced. The 
traveller was allowed to remain and rest 
for two or, at the most, three days: after 
that he had either to work or leave. 

The universal duty of work was insisted 
on. “If any will not work,” St. Paul had 
enjoined, “ neither let him eat” (2 Thess. 
iii. 10). The early Church would certainly 

rs 1 Didache, xii, 
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not support the lazy and the workshy, while 
they generously and gladly supported those 
who, through age or infirmity, were unable 
to work. For those who were able and 
willing to work, but could find none, they 
had the deepest sympathy, and more, 
they believed it was incumbent upon them 
to provide them with work or maintain 
them. ‘‘ For those able to work, provide 
work; and to those incapable of work, 
be charitable,’ was an instruction of the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies. Work or 
alms was the axiom. So the Church under- 
stood its duty in those early days. In this 
way their faith found social expression in a 
practical and startlingly modern fashion. 
The Churches, as Harnack says, were in a 
sense labour unions, guilds of workers. 
‘The Church did prove in this way a 
refuge for people in distress who were 
prepared to work. Its attractive power 
was consequently intensified, and from 
the economic standpoint we must attach 
very high value to a union which pro- 
vided work for those who were able to 
work, and at the same time kept hun- 
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ger from those who were unfit for any 
labour.” * 

Other forms of early Christian philanj 
. thropy) might be indicated, such as the 
‘founding of Hospitals for the sick, Asylums 
for the insane, Homes for exposed and 
deserted children, the humane treatment 
of animals, and, generally, compassion for 
and care of the weak things of life, and 
ceaseless warfare against cruelty and op- 
pression in every form. Christianity also 
did much to further social reform, but I 
will deal with that later. At present I 
confine myself to social work in the 
strict sense of ameliorative and philan- 
thropic work. 

With recent years the Church has taken 
up Social Work in the very spirit of the 
early Church and is prosecuting it along 
almost identical lines, believing that the 
“true expression of the Father’s love is a 
brother’s aid.” The poor and needy, the 
stranger and the prisoner, the sick and the 
lonely, even the workless and the workshy 
are with us still. 


4 Mission and Expansion of Christianity, vol. i. 176. 
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Social work is an expression of the 
Church’s profound sense of social re- 
sponsibility. It is an organised effort to 
succour the men and women, lads and girls, 
who are down in the social abyss of misery 
and destitution, and unable to climb out 
of it unaided. It is Christ’s helping hand 
extended to the homeless, friendless, help- 
less and hopeless, and it offers to the 
homeless a home, to the friendless a friend, 
to the helpless help, and to the hopeless 
hope. 

The modern Church had a threefold call 
to enter upon this work—the call of Christ, 
the call of human need, and the call of a, 
great opportunity. She heard and obeyed 
the call. She made the venture of faith, 
and her faith has been justified by the 
success which has crowned her efforts. 
She can point to men saved from drink, 
animalism, and crime; to women won 
from a life of shame to a life of purity and 
honour ; to boys saved from the savagery 
of the slum to the joy and brightness of a 
Christian home. This work seeks to con- 
tinue in our modern world that gracious and 
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glorious ministry of human kindness and 
redemption which our Lord carried on in 
the days of His flesh. The war has shed 
a revealing light on the value of this work 
amongst lads. Waifs and strays at one 
time, they have proved themselves heroes 
to-day, striking their blow in the great 
fight for the liberation of Europe. The 
heroism displayed by these lads has shown 
how grandly they were worth saving, and 
that the highest and most splendid qualities 
of devotion and sacrifice are latent in them 
all. Now that the war is over, and a moral 
equivalent for war has been found in a 
passion for the Kingdom of God, we must 
strive to enlist these grand qualities in the 
service of that Kingdom. 

Various motives constrain men to engage 
in Social Work. There is, first of all, the 
Christian motive, drawn from the teaching, 
example _ and__inspiration....of...Christ,!._He . 
spoke the parable of the Good Samaritan, Pp 
which proclaims the gospel of Social reefs 
He said, “ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” 
feed. the hungry, clothe the naked, shelter 
the homeless, befriend the ‘friendless,. care \ 
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_for the prisoner. He graciously added 
that in the day of final judgment these 
things would be reckoned as done unto 
Himself. We remember, further, the ex- 
ample of the Master—that He went about 
doing good as one that served, that He fed. 


avenge an tT hate eS 


ae ie ministry ¥ ‘was 5 pre- eminently 

_social. The poor, and_ the heavy-laden___ 
“turned trustingly ly to Him | who was at once _ 
‘the Physician _ of their bodies “and the 
‘Shepherd _ of _ their, “souls... He was no 
ascetic, turning with aversion from the 
human joys of social life, but the genial 
Christ who brought to earth’s weary ones 
not only spiritual peace, but health and 
food and gladness. It is in His name and 
spirit that the | Church. through _ her, Social 
agencies _ is stly striving to 

feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to 
“Shelter the homeless, to_reclaim_ the 
“prisoner, and to cast out de ‘devils—the modern 
_devils of drunkenness, ;, gambling, lust, “and. 
“greed, Christ Himself is inspiring all this 
Social Work. It is He who is guiding the 
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Church along these modern avenues of 

practical service. ‘‘ Without Me ye can 

do nothing | * (John xv. 5). It is He who 
~i8 “moving the Church to ask herself what — 


_ she Is eee for prisoners, for the unem-.. 


ee 


Social Work of. ‘the. Church i ‘is: a meee of ‘ee 
Church’ S answer. She is housing, feeding, 
clothing a and : caring for hundreds of home- 
less, friendless men, women, lads and girls, 
many of whom have come straight from 
prison. 


Secondly, many engage in Social Work 
from a humanitarian motive, sympathy for 
suffering. The humanitarian spirit has 
grown steadily throughout the Christian 
centuries, and it would be easy to trace 
back this stream of humane tendency to its 
source in the Founder of Christianity. Yet 
many are refreshed by this river of life who 
never think of the source ; and the Church 
of Christ is glad that they are refreshed. 
They are unconscious witnesses to the 
triumph of His spirit. Some men fear the 
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masses, some hate them, some exploit 
them, but Christ had compassion upon 
them: and this compassionate attitude, 
Christ’s attitude, is prevailingly the atti- 
tude of our time. It is the attitude of the 
humanitarian social worker, and is one to 
be rejoiced over. At the same time it 
must be pointed out that mere sympathy 
for suffering does not furnish an adequate 
motive for social service. There must BE, 
as Professor Maccunn has pointed out, 
belief in the value of the being who 
suffers, and the conviction that we can 
alleviate suffering which mars and ob- 
structs a life which is worth living. The 
removal of obstructions should be one of 
the aims of Social Work. 


Gr tia ena worthy motive, therefore, 
for Social Work is the worth of the individ-. 
ual,.the being who suffers. There is one 
respect, at least, in which our age far out- 
shines the age of Pericles, and that is its 
recognition of the worth of the individual. 
That is just another way of saying that 
Greek civilisation was aristocratic and ours 
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is democratic. We believe that every man 
and woman, however poor or degraded, is 
worth saving. Pessimism, which belittles 
human nature, is fatal to social effort. 
“Honour all men,’ says the apostle. 
Unless we believe that our fellow-men are 
worthy objects of our care, we are not 
likely to spend any effort upon them. 
Here again we must hark back to the 
source: for it is the Incarnation of God 
in Jesus Christ which reveals and confers 
priceless worth upon the individual man. 

Again, Social Work may be undertaken, 
and is undertaken, by many in order to. 
Secure the efficiency of the mation. The 
motive is worthy, for we are threatened 
with physical and moral degeneration. 
The future of our nation is at stake, and 
that alarming fact has roused many out of 
lethargy and summoned them to service. 
It has roused them to care for the children 
and for the health of the people, to demand 
better housing and improved industrial 
conditions, and to aid every cause which 
makes for the strength of the nation. 

After all, however, the nation means 
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the individuals of the nation. There is no 
national efficiency apart from individual 
efficiency. ‘‘ The life of the nation,” says 
T. H. Green, “‘ has no real existence except 
as the life of the individuals composing 
the nation.” Again he says, “To speak 
of any progress or improvement or develop- 
ment of a nation or society or mankind 
except as relative to some greater worth 
of persons, is to use words without mean- 
ing.’ The Church does well, then, to work 
for the good of the individual man, woman 
and child, and her social work is worthy of 
all praise. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that social work does not by any 
means exhaust the social content of the 
Christian message. Christianity has always 
_been more than a philanthropy, as its social_, 
achievements | abundantly prove. Its in- 
“Atrence in recent social legislation has been 
marked, and it is as the supreme dynamic 
of reform and reconstruction, the driving 
power in true social advance,that Christianity 
must now hold the field and demonstrate 
its indispensability. There are signs that 
the modern Church is now realising this. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM 


ee cast 
easel 


“ The modern mind has no objections to Christianity. It 
has only a great desire to see the thing at work.”—DR. 
ORCHARD. 


THERE are many to-day deeply interested 
in social questions who have no sympathy 
with social work, and indeed dislike it as 
dealing only with effects, not causes. 
Again, there are many actively engaged 
in social work who have little interest in 
social problems, although a knowledge of 
these problems is necessary to equip for 
really effective social work. The former 
are apt to become theoretical and un- 
practical, the latter to become indifferent 
to social reform. The former regard social 
work as a mere palliative, while the latter, 
often earnestly religious, have small faith 
in political reform or legislative action. 
Both suffer from a false and inadequate 
conception of social work. Social work, 
in its highest form, should not only retrieve 
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the past but safeguard the future. It 

must be preventive as well as redemptive. 

Yet, undoubtedly the two attitudes re- 
ferred to do indicate a distinction_between_ 

_ _$0cial philanthropy and social reform... And _ 

Or) fT ‘it Taises the question as to the limits. or 4 

(F scope of the Church’ s ‘social mission, _ There 
is no difference of opinion as to the duty 

of the Church undertaking works of charity 

or benevolence, although there may be as 

to methods. There is no difference of 
opinion either as to the duty of the Church 

to attack moral evils, although here again 
there may be as to methods. But difference 
arises when we come to consider social, 
industrial and economic questions. Where 

are we to draw the line? Must we only 

deal with effects ? Must we never tackle: 
causes ? We would be false to our Master, 

to our faith, and to the best tradition of 

the Christian Church, if we did not. Thess 

) f/f) Church must fearlessly face social problems 

y { | and give ‘clear _pronouncements on social _ 
_ _issues. Under the continued guidance of 

| Him who said, “ Lo, I am with you 

| always,” the | Church must tackle new 
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problems as they arise, as she tackled 
slavery and destitution and education in 
earlier times. Christianity is dynamic and. 
progressive, not static. But the Church... \ 


like Jesus, must be non-political and non. | _ 
partisan. She must never allow herself i] 
‘to be exploited by any political party— Hi 
Liberal, Conservative, Labour or Socialist tL 
—but she must continue to create.new 
“moral judgments which are the source 


of all reforms, and she must fully proclaim, 
“the social _principles..of Christe)" The 
Church,” said the late Principal Orr“ has ~ 
her protest to utter against social injustice 
| and immorality, her witness to bear to the 


| principles of conduct which ought to guide /y> 
' individuals and nations in the various | I be, 





departments of their existence, her help 

to bring to the solution of the questions | 
| which spring up in connection with capital | 

and labour, rich and poor, rulers and 

subjects, her influence to throw into the | 
_ scale on behalf of whatsoever things are 
\ true and honourable and just and pure and | 
\\ lovely and of good report.” to 

| 1 Christian Vise of God and the Word, p. 410. 
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he urgency of the Church’ ts social 
_mission _ to-day. is. not. “because distress dey 
_greater 1 now than in any previous ‘century, ‘ 
“nor | because the. » Church is less active, for. 
‘the. reverse is. the case, but. rather. be- 
cause of, the universality of of | education.and_ 
“political 1 freedom, the the development _ of _the 
“social conscience, the rise of democracy, 
‘the’ growth of ‘industrialism < and the spread 
Ole “materialistic socialism. The »_ problems 
which confront the modern ‘Church are 
many and grave... There is first of all the 
drift from the Church itself, the lapsing of 
many, the increase of non-Church-going. 
What is the meaning and significance of 
that ? What are the causes, intellectual, 
moral, social, industrial and economic ? 
What is the remedy ? How are we to 
meet unbelief and indifference ? 

There is the problem of the children and 
how to retain them, the problem of the 
adolescent and how to win him. There 
_ads_the eternal problem. of the poor, and 
the Church’s duty to them. There i 
* the problem of the Church’s duty tot 
criminal and other social derelicts.) There 
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is the problem of social conditions, both 
urban and rural, and how to improve them ; 
the problem of.social habits, vices. ‘and 
__sins, and how to cure them. There is the 
vast problem of social and industrial un- 
rest :( what 1 is the Church’s. message | here ?} 
All these “constitute a tremendous chal- 
lenge to the modern Church—can she 
solve social problems, can she alter con- 
ditions, can she change character, can 
she guide and train the new democracy ? 
aa 

t must be plain to all. that..the 
ena first t duty) i is to give herself to 
the earnest. “study of the social question in 
_all its earings, and for or this. reason if for _ 
nO other, that social conditions _greatly 
influence the moral and spiritual life of 
the..people, and so help or hinder the 
advance of the Kingdom of God. She 
must get to close grips with the facts. She 
must collect social data at first hand by 
quiet and patient investigation. Ministers 
have unique opportunities for acquiring 
information. They have access to the 
homes of the poor, and are often con- 
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sulted in times of hardship and difficulty. 
They should know all about the housing 
of the poorer classes, their hours and 
conditions of work, perhaps also about 
their wages. They should know the actual 
and hold up the ideal. They should 
be familiar with the causes of social un- 
rest, and they should mediate their know- 
ledge to those sections of society which 
are so amazingly ignorant of how the poor 
live. The Church has frequently failed 
through lack of knowledge. In ror11, for 
example, there was a great industrial up- 
heaval—strikes of seamen, dockers, car- 
men and porters, against the hardness of 
their lot and the miserable insufficiency 
of their earnings. They were overworked 
and underpaid, but nobody seemed to 
know or care. It has been pointed out 
that it was a “golden opportunity for 
the Church to plead the cause of the 
poor”’; but she, too, was unready. Had 
the Church known the poor intimately and 
humanly, ‘“ She could have told their tale 
and urged their simple human rights.” 1 


1 The Church and the New Age, p. 272. 
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Had she been equipped with knowledge 
she could have laid bare the moral 
issues of the struggle and rendered signal 
service. Nor would any Christian em- 
ployer have objected to an authoritative 
statement of fact and experience. And 
even if there were such a _ probability 
I should hope that the Christian minister 
of to-day would be no more deterred from 
speaking the truth in love than St. Paul 
and St. James were in the first century. 
But whether ministers should use their 
knowledge in this way or not, they cer- 
tainly ought to know. They may work 
singly or they may work in association 
with others. Church Courts may some- 
times undertake special inquiries and in- 
vestigations. The Presbytery of Glasgow 
appointed a Commission on the housing 
of the poor which took evidence and 
published a Report of great value. Some 
years later the same presbytery appointed 
a Committee on the vexed subject of 
Farmed-out Houses. This Committee 
made a thorough investigation and pub- 
lished a Report which led to many sub- 
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stantial reforms. The highest Court of 
the Church, the General Assembly, may 
appoint Commissions for social inquiry, 
such as the Commission on the Religious 
Condition of the people, appointed in 1890 
by the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, which under the efficient con- 
venership of Dr. Marshall Lang reported 
progress year after year until every parish 
had been visited. These reports form a 
mine of information, and have guided the 
Church in many of its recent developments 
in spiritual and social effort. 

The Assembly of 1916 appointed a ‘‘ Com- 
mission on the Spiritual, Moral and Social 
issues of the War,’ and that Commission 
conducted a series of important inquiries 
into moral evils and social problems as 
affected by the War, and published a 
notable volume of papers. The United 
Free Church has a Committee charged with 
a similar task, and co-operates heartily with 
the Church of Scotland. Joint Confer- 
ences have been held in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dundee and Aberdeen, and have done much 
to promote union between the two great 
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Churches in Scotland. The United Free 
Church has also a very active Committee 
on Social problems, which has undertaken 
and successfully carried through some 
valuable investigations in cities, and also 
in Fife, where sudden increases in population 
through the discovery of coal have brought 
many problems. 


2. In addition to investigation and in- 
quiry, the social student will have to do a 
good deal of reading. He will seek to know 
the best that has been thought and said on 
social and economic questions. He will 
make himself familiar with Handbooks 
like that of the C.O.S., with Year Books 
like that of the Daily Mail, and the Social 
Workers’ Guide, which is edited by the Rev. 
J. B. Haldane, Hon. Secy. of the Southwark 
Diocesan Social Service Committee. He 
will be well advised to possess a copy of 
the Encyclopedia of Social Reform, to read 
Progress, the quarterly magazine of the 
British Institute of Social Service, and two 
little books—What to read on Social and 
Economic Subjects (P. S. King), and The 
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A.B.C. Annotated Bibliography on Social 
Questions (E. S. Keeble). He will also dip 
into Booth’s great work on London, and 
read Rowntree’s York and Lady Bell’s A? 
the Works, and some of the special inquiries 
into Dietary, Home Work, Sweated Trades, 
Industrial Conditions, Housing, Child Life, 
and Adolescence. Above all, he will study 
Government Blue Books, Reports of Royal 
Commissions, like the monumental Reports 
on the Poor Law and Housing and the 
Land. I say nothing of the vast literature 
which has grown up on Social questions 
from Westcott and Stubbs to Rauschen- 
bash and Peabody. Clearly there is much 
reading to be done by the Social Student. 
But study and investigation should go 
hand in hand. Social investigation is fast 
becoming ascience. ‘‘ The Social Survey” 
is a phrase well known in Canada and the 
United States, and it will soon be as well 
known on this side of the Atlantic. For 
although we have not had the name, we 
have the thing, as I have already shown. 
A Social Survey, said the Rev. Walker A. 
Riddell at a Social Service Congress held 
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at Ottawa in 1914, is “a method of in- 
vestigation of a given area whereby a 
comprehensive view is obtained of facts and 
needs in their relation to human lives, and 
these facts and needs are then made public 
with corrective and constructive recom- 
mendations.” A large number of such sur- 
veys have been conducted in Canadian and 
American cities and rural districts by a 
Joint Board of the Presbyterian and Metho- 
dist Churches, and at present over two 
hundred are being conducted or arranged 
for. The motive of these surveys is to get 
at the facts—facts about housing, industry, 
wages, social conditions, recreations, educa- 
tion, drunkenness, immorality, juvenile de- 
linquency, and civic needs. It is claimed 
that these surveys have greatly stimulated 
the sense of corporate responsibility and 
cleared the way for social progress. The 
plea for such surveys was eloquently ex- 
pressed by Dr. Charles Gordon of Winnipeg 
(better known as “ Ralph Connor ”) when 
he said that ministers of the Gospel and 
Christian workers, civic officials and great 
employers, and indeed all the thoughtful 
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men and women of the country, were 
“focusing their eyes upon the impressive 
fact that in this civilised and Christian 
country both civilisation and Christianity 
are challenged by the economic, industrial 
and social conditions upon which the 
fabric of our State is erected.” 

The great value of the Survey lies in 
this, that it gives first-hand knowledge 
of social and industrial conditions. Every 
one can take part in this work of investiga- 
ting and collecting facts in his own city or 
village, or in a small selected district, or 
even in a single city block. For, let me 
repeat, it is knowledge that is wanted, care- 
fully ascertained indisputable facts, col- 
lected judicially and impartially and not 
with a view to finding support for any 
preconceived pet theory. Otherwise the 
inquiry will be vitiated and discredited 
from the start. The investigators will only 
see what they set out to see. 


3. But there is another thing we must 
ascertain as well as social facts, if we are 
to be true social reformers, and that is 
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the Will of God. It is God's world we are 
investigating, and we believe there is a 
will of God for society. To discover that 
Will, and proclaim it, is manifestly our 
bounden Christian duty. A knowledge of 
that will, or the doing of it, is society’s 
deepest need, for it is obvious that it has 
been ignorantly or deliberately set aside. 
Society aS we now see it is not organised 
according to the will of God. I have been 
trying in these pages to show what that 
will is in relation to the social order, what 
the social implications of our Christian 
faith are, and what its social expression 
will mean. When we have ascertained the 
facts, we must examine them in the light 
of the social principles of Christianity, in 
the light, that is to say, of the revealed 
will of God for society. And that examina- 
tion should lead to action, to a sincere 
effort to practise Christianity, to do the 
will of God. ‘‘If ye know these things,” 
said Jesus, ‘‘ blessed are ye if ye do them ” 
(John xiii. 17). The principle here affirmed, 
that human happiness lies not so much 
in knowing things that are wise and good 
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as in doing them, is of far-reaching and 
practical importance. The tragedies which 
disfigure our Christian civilisation are due 
to this, that knowledge has not fruited into 
action. The things referred to by our 
Lord were, of course, the truths He had 
just uttered concerning individual and 
social duty—love, sacrifice and mutual 
service—and the doing of which, He de- 
clared, would ensure individual and social 
happiness. The Church’s interest in social 
problems must not end with study, or with 
supporting antiquated proposals which are 
already going out of fashion. To say that 
Jesus is concerned only with the inner 
and personal, and not with the outward 
and social, is to surrender the Christian 
faith and challenge Christ’s own claim. 
“Any idea that Christianity can be con- 
fined to the inward or private life,” says 
Dr. Orchard, “is now only defended by 
the hypocrites who want to make profits 
out of the present system.”! That may be 
a trifle strong and Sweeping and_ barely 
accurate, for the idea is still defended by 


? The Outlook for Religion, p- 155. 
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ignorance as well as by selfishness ; but Dr. 
Orchard is substantially correct, and he 
is wholly correct when he says that the 
“one hope of the future is to get Chris- 
tianity understood, accepted and em- 
bodied.” 1! Dean Stubbs, who so earnestly 
preached the social message of Christianity 
and the social mission of the Church, once 
outlined a social creed, from which I 
quote one or two clauses which have a 
bearing upon our present subject: “ We 
believe that Jesus Christ, in proclaiming 
a Fatherly will as the origin of all life and 
the root of humanity, revealed to man the 
Divine order under which he is living. 
We believe that the Christian Church, in 
the idea of its Founder, had for its object 
the reorganisation and restitution of society, 
no less than the salvation and deliverance 
of the individual.” After affirming that 
there is a Christian ideal of society, he 
proceeds—“ We believe, therefore, that 
there is an order of society which is the 
best, that towards this order the world is 
gradually moving according to a definite 


1 The Outlook for Religion, p. 175. 
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Divine plan. We believe in the duty of 
man to study the providential laws by 
which humanity has gradually been im- 
pelled along the path of social order and 
progress, and to co-operate with those 
laws . . . and that the whole history of 
man should be an endeavour to realise 
in act the daily petition of the Christian 
prayer: ‘Father! Thy Kingdom come.— 
Thy will be done on Earth.’ ”’? 

Signs that this conviction is now deep- 
rooted and widespread are not awanting. 
The Christianity that is eagerly wanted is 
a Christianity which can solve the social 
problems which are stirring the hearts of 
men and perplexing our greatest states-_ 
men. The grandest apologetic for Christi- 
anity is to show that it can make this 
world a fairer, purer, sweeter place to 
dwell in. The will of God for social life is 
being rediscovered through study, confer- 
ence, and prayer, and the Church must 
lead the nation along the path that is 
clearly opening up before her, and it is 
the old path of righteousness to which the 


1 For Christ and City, p. 49. 
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prophet summoned Israel: “ Thus hath 
the Lord of Hosts spoken, saying, Execute 
true judgment, and show mercy and com- 
passion every man to his brother: and 
oppress not the widow, nor the fatherless, 
the stranger, nor the poor; and let none of 
you imagine evil against his brother in 
your heart’ (Zech. vii. 9). As the Rev. 
Henry Carter has powerfully shown, the 
vital needs of our democratic age are that 
high character and that moral dynamic 
which fellowship with Jesus gives to men, 
and the vital needs of the Church are a 
clear apprehension of the will of God for 
social life and a completer fellowship with 
man. Democracy needs the Church, and 
the Church needs the democracy. ‘ The 
people will come back to the Church as 
the Church comes back to the cause of 
the people. At heart their cause ig one’? 
It has frequently been noted that genuine 
religious awakenings are almost invariably 
associated with social reform. It was so 
in the case of Old Testament reformations 
under Josiah, Nehemiah, Amos, and Hosea. 


1 The Church and the New Age, pp. 261, 279. 
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It was true of Lollardy in the fourteenth 
century, of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, and of Wesleyanism in the eight- 
eenth century. So closely linked are the 
spiritual and the social, the inward and the 
outward life of man. 


ON 

) jdneh, The Church’s business is Fe ie _establish-_/ 
( ment of the Kingdom of God.{ ‘The Church’s 
ty is “to make Christianity a vital social 
force. It is for the Church to see that the 
~ principles of heaven are embodied in the 
institutions of earth, for only in this way 
can social regeneration come. Should the 
Church fail to meet the occasion, our social 
problems will be solved, and perhaps dis- 
astrously solved, without her. The danger 
is that the revolutionary forces in the 
country will seek social reconstruction on 
a purely materialistic basis. Nothing 
worse could befall our nation than that. 
And it would be to the eternal discredit of 
the Church. The Church, then, must lead. _ 
_She_must—be.the Church militant and __ 
" aggressive. She must proclaim her. social 

_message, She must make her influence 

_felt. She must co-operate with all who _ 
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are in living touch with the people and 
are are seeking their good. “She ‘must inspire 


fae ARAL ate 


and ti | train | n her « own members ; for social ‘and 
Civic service, for “public 1 work, so that they, 


A asians NO ma 


may serve “the city, and the community as _ 


“Social leaders in every department of effort. 
/” Some may give themselves to child welfare, 


others to housing reform, others to social 
settlement work, and others to the pro- 
motion of social justice and industrial — 


_ harmony. 5 Municipal matters, educational 


affairs, and even Poor Law administration, 
are too often left to those who have 
sectional or personal interests to serve, 
and I have frequently had occasion to 
lament that some of our ablest and finest 
Christian citizens have been unwilling to 
take up the burden of public service. It is 
not always pleasant work, but it is work of 
the highest importance for the public weal, 
and it should certainly not be left to men 
who disclaim the guidance of Christian 
principles. If it be true that we always have 
just as good a government as we deserve, 
there is reason for heart searching over the 
composition of some of our local authorities. 
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4. Curiously enough, some of our best 
men and women seem to prefer to spend 
their gifts, energy, and leisure on voluntary 
associations rather than on the statutory 
Boards and Councils of the nation. Some- 
thing may therefore be said here regarding 
the numerous Social Service Institutes, 
Social Unions, and Federations which have 
sprung up within recent years with a view 
to giving social expression to the Christian 
faith. Although not first in the field, first 
mention should perhaps be given to the 
British Institute of Social Service (founded 
in 1904) whose headquarters are in London 
and whose literary organ is Progress. 
This Institute aims at collecting, codifying, 
and indexing information on social effort 
throughout the civilised world, and making 
that information available to all persons, 
societies and corporations that are engaged 
in service for the well-being of the people. 
It seeks a synthesis of theory and practice, 
survey and service, fact and ideal. 

The earliest Social Union I know of was 
that founded in 1873 at Nottingham by 
Dr. J. B. Paton. There all sections of the 
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Christian Church pledged themselves to 
unite in social effort. Amongst the objects 
aimed at were the following: to collect and 
study facts connected with the physical, 
moral, and social condition of the town, 
and to impress on the public mind the 
practical relation and duty of the Christian 
Church with respect to these facts, to take 
action with the civil authorities on matters 
which affected the social well-being of the 
people, to inspire and regulate all social 
institutions with a Christian spirit, and 
to exhibit by such combined action for the 
well-being of the people the reality of 
Christian unity, and the social redemption 
that is effected by Christian love. 

The Christian Social Union 1 of the Angli-, 
can Church was founded in 1889 for the 
practical. “study. of “social. questions from 
the Christian point of view., The (threes 
general objects_ of the u union “are—(1) “To 
claim for the ‘Christian law the ultimate 
authority to rule social practice; (2) To 
study in common how to apply the moral 
truths and principles of Christianity to 
the social and economic difficulties of the 
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present time; and (3) to present Christ 
in practical life as the living Master and 
King, the enemy of wrong and selfishness, 
the power of righteousness and love. The 
Oxford University branch issues quarterly 
the Economic Review. Although the Union 
might be described as academic, it has 
nevertheless done some very practical work 
in connection with sweated trades, housing, 
sanitation, and public health, and its 
publications have carried its influence far 
beyond the Anglican Communion. .The 
_.scottish Christian Social Union, founded 
in IQOI, was suggested by the Anglican 
Society and is its_Presbyterian counter-_ 
part. It has a fine record of practical 
work, as also has the Wesleyan Methodist 
Union _ for. social service. (2906). “The 
National Union for Christian Social Service 
was formed in 1885, and from the first 
gave itself to philanthropic and redemptive 
work. It founded Lingfield in Surrey, a 
Colony for unemployed men and also for 
epileptics, and has achieved excellent re- 
sults, mainly through the devoted labours 
of the “ brothers,” Christian men who give 
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themselves to the succouring of the un- 
fortunate in the very spirit of Christ. 
The Union issues Social Service monthly. 

Much might be said about the Student 
Christian movement which has quickened 
the interest of thousands of students in 
social problems, and about Civic Guilds 
which have brought the Elberfeld system 
to Manchester, Liverpool, Bradford, Glas- 
gow and other cities, but for these and other 
welfare associations and movements I must 
refer you to the Social Worker's Gude, 
which is an invaluable handbook for the 
social student (Pitman & Sons). There 
are two organisations, however, which are » 
not referred to there, but which deserve 
notice. In 1913 a comprehensive union of 
influential clergy and laity was formed in 
London to bear Christian witness on social 
questions. It was appropriately named 
“The Council of Christian Witness on 
Social Questions,” and it has issued striking 
and courageous manifestos on “‘ The Moral 
and Spiritual Causes of Labour Unrest,” 
and ‘‘ The Position of Women in the 
State.”” The second organisation is ‘ The 
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Collegium,” which is composed of a small 
group (some half-dozen) of men and women 
keenly interested in social movement and 
the study of social problems in the light 
of Christian principles. Their primary 
concern, like that of the C.S.U. and the 
S.C.S.U. is the application of Christianity 
to all social relationships, personal, com- 
mercial, national and international. The 
distinctive feature of The Collegium is the 
emphasis it lays on devotion, intercession 
and fellowship, as well as on study and 
conference. The Hon. Secretary of both 
organisations is Miss Lucy Gardner, and 
the smaller society seems to be the inspiring 
soul of the larger. 


5. Amongst movements which indicate 
the awakening of the Church to the urgency 
of social. questions must be ranked the 
Congresses which are now notable features 
of Church life. In Scotland the Church 
of Scotland and the United Free Church 
have both had largely attended and highly 
successful congresses, at which social 
problems were fearlessly and wisely dealt 
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with, and a lead given to the nation. The 
American and Canadian Churches are hold- 
ing similar congresses. I have read with 
the deepest interest the proceedings of one 
organised at Ottawa in 1914 by the 
Canadian Social Service Council. The 
Canadians do things in their own free and 
unconventional way, and it is significant 
that this Congress was held not only under 
the auspices of all the Churches—Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, 
and Baptist—but also of the Trades and 
Labour Congress and the Farmers’ Associa- 
tion, not to speak of the Salvation Army 
and other agencies. The general principle 
affirmed was that righteousness can be 
realised in the complex conditions of 
modern life only through the application 
to all human affairs of the principles of the 
Kingdom of God. The reforms desiderated 
were the application of Christian principles 
to industry, a more equitable distribution 
of wealth, the abolition of poverty, the 
protection of childhood, the safeguarding 
of the physical and moral health of women 
in industrial life, the adequate protection 
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of working people from industrial accidents 
and occupational diseases, the Sunday rest 
for every worker, arbitration in industrial 
disputes, proper housing, the adequate 
care of dependants and defectives, whole- 
some recreation, the protection of society 
against contagious diseases, international 
peace—truly a splendid programme of 
social reform. Thoughtful and_ brilliant 
addresses were delivered by experienced 
social workers and prominent statesmen, 
and we can well believe, as is claimed, 
that the Congress was a revelation to the 
city of Ottawa and to the whole Dominion. 
It was an epoch-making event in the history 
of Canada. 

With two exceptions, according to Pro- 
fessor Rauschenbash, the Canadian and 
American Churches are fully awake to the 
call of the Social question. These are the 
Lutheran and the Roman Catholic. The 
Lutheran Church remains strangely lack- 
ing in social enthusiasm and deliberately 
refuses to concern itself with social ques- 
tions. It has not yet freed itself from 
the fetters of an antiquated individualism. 
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The Roman Catholic Church, although its 
membership is mainly drawn from the 
industrial classes and includes many promi- 
nent trade union leaders, is largely un- 
touched by the modern movement towards 
social Christianity. Its boast that it never 
changes may involve it in trouble with the 
new democracy, for its lavish and well- 
organised charities will not compensate 
for its lack of interest in social justice. 
Here and there, within the Church, in- 
dividual voices are raised for social reform, 
and it may be that they will yet leaven 
the mass. With these two exceptions, the 
social awakening of the Churches is general. 
In 1887 the Episcopal Church instituted 
the ‘‘ Church Association for the advance- 
ment of the Interest of Labour,” which was | 
probably the first organisation of Social 

Christianity in America. The Presbyterian 
Church has its notable and eminently 
successful ‘‘ Department of Church and 
Labour,” associated with the name of the 
Rev. Charles Stelzle. About 150 minis- 
terial ‘fraternal delegates’ regularly attend 
the American Federation of Labour. In 
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1908 the Methodist Episcopal Church issued 
a rousing summons to social service, from 
which a few sentences may be quoted: 
“We summon all our ministry, bishops, 
presiding elders, and pastors, to patient 
study of these problems and to the fearless 
but judicious preaching of the teachings 
of Jesus in their significance for the moral 
interests of modern society. We look to 
the press of our Church for enlightenment 
and inspiration. We look to our Sunday 
schools to awaken and direct the spirit of 
social responsibility. We demand of every 
agency and organisation of the Church that 
it shall touch the people in their human 
relationships with healing and helpfulness, 
and, finally, be it remembered that we 
cannot commit to any special agencies 
the charge that all must keep. Upon 
every member rests a solemn duty to 
devote himself with his possessions, his 
citzenship, and his influence to the glory 
of God in the service of the present age.” 
In r91r the Baptist Church declared in 
favour of “The Control of the natural 
resources of the earth in the interests of 
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all the people, the gaining of wealth by 
Christian methods and principles, and the 
holding of wealth as a social trust, the dis- 
couragement of the immoderate desire for 
wealth, and the exaltation of man as the 
end and standard of industrial activity.” 
Commissions on Church and Labour have 
been appointed, Leagues for Social Service 
have been formed, Chairs of Christian 
Sociology have been instituted, courses of 
social reading for ministers and workers have 
been prepared—all bearing witness to the 
strength of the desire to grapple effectively 
with the problems which confront the 
modern Church. We saw in an earlier 
chapter that the historic Christian creeds 
make no reference to the social duty of the 
Church. It is noteworthy that when a 
union of various branches of the Christian — 
Church was proposed in America in 1906, 
one clause of the uniting creed read as 
follows: ‘‘ We believe that according to 
Christ’s law men of the Christian faith 
exist for the service of man, not only in 
holding forth the word of life, but in the 
support of works and institutions of pity 
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and charity, in the maintenance of human 
freedom, in the deliverance of all those 
that are oppressed, in the enforcement of 
Civic justice, and in the rebuke of all un- 
righteousness.” All this is implicit in our 
Christian faith ; would it not be well if it 
were made explicit in our creed ? 


6. One is hopeful that these Church 
movements on both sides of the Atlantic 
should lead to a_better understanding _be- 
tween Church and Labour. For misunder- 
standing there has been, and still is, in 
certain quarters. The industrial problem 
is admittedly the greatest problem de- 
manding solution, and it is therefore deeply 
regrettable that a strained relationship 
should exist between the Church and some 
sections of the workers. Many of the 
workers, of course, are most loyal members 
of the Church. My own congregation is 
almost entirely working-class, and no 
minister ever had a more devoted congre- 
gation. The majority of my office-bearers 
and Church workers are working men, 
intelligent, enthusiastic and sincerely 
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Christian. But the great mass of the non- 
Church-going workers regard the Church 
as unsympathetic, if not hostile, to their 
claims. They think the Church is against 
them, and on the side of the employers. 
To remove this misapprehension (for it is 
a misapprehension) many efforts have re- 
cently been made. I have attended several 
conferences between selected Church repre- 
sentatives and selected representatives of 
Labour. At these conferences a very free 
and frank interchange of thought took place 
which was thoroughly good for both. 
The Labour men did not spare the Church : 
they pointed out where they thought the 
Church had failed in sympathy and 
support of the just aspirations of labour. 
We indicated that the criticism was, to a 
certain extent, prejudiced and uninformed, 
due largely to the fact that the critics had 
been outside the Church for years and were 
really ignorant of the true attitude of the 
Church. Even their account of the 
Church’s position was frequently a travesty 
of history. I heard, for example, one 
leading socialist say that the Church had 
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never shown a real interest in the poor, or 
in education, and he was evidently sur- 
prised to learn that in Scotland for a 
period of 300 years (until the State as- 
sumed the responsibility) the Church had 
undertaken the entire charge both of the 
poor and of education. 

There was a desire expressed that the 
Church should take a definite stand and 
range itself on the side of labour, but it 
was pointed out in reply that the Church, 
from its very nature and composition, re- 
presenting all classes, could never become 
a partisan, but must be a peacemaker and 
a promoter of harmony between employers 
and employed. Its message must be one 
of righteousness, insisting on justice to 
both sides ; and if in the past it had shown 
any leaning to the employing class, at the 
present moment its sympathies were truly 
with the workers. The sacredness of con- 
tracts and agreements was duly emphasised, 
and the duty of workers as well as employers 
to observe these, if any stable order was 
to be maintained in society. The foment- 
ing of class war by the extreme section 
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was deprecated, and the fostering of a 
spirit of goodwill and mutual trust was 
earnestly urged. There are extreme men 
on both sides who would rather fight than 
negotiate, but they do not represent the 
majority of either employers or workers. 
One employer said that a more equitable 
distribution of the product of labour was 
inevitable and right, that the highest wage 
any industry could afford should be paid, 
and that that wage should be the first 
charge on the industry. A representative 
of labour said that every workman must 
give a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage, 
and condemned slacking and restriction 
of output. If these principles were univer- 
sally accepted and acted upon, a solution 
of the labour problem would be in sight. _ 

An interesting experiment was made in 
Glasgow some years ago when the Trades 
Union Congress held its annual meeting 
there. A joint committee, consisting of 
representatives of all the Churches and of 
Labour, was formed to welcome the Con- 
gress. Agreat meeting was held in the City 
Hall, and a Resolution was passed express- 
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ing the sympathy of the Churches with the 
legitimate aspirations of Labour. The Re- 
solution also contained a clause recognising 
the legitimate aspirations of the Church. 
The meeting was most harmonious, and the 
most striking feature of it was not the 
Sympathy expressed for Labour—although 
that was clear and emphatic enough—but 
the testimony of certain Labour leaders 
to the absolute necessity for religion to 
keep their movement wholesome and 
sound. Such conferences are most help- 
ful, for they enable each side to see what 
can be said for the other side. Much of 
the bitterness is due to ignorance and mis- 
conception. Knowledge always tends to 
unite, ignorance to divide and alienate. 
Finally, I should like to refer to an event 
of the deepest significance. In May 1915 
there was held at Browning Hall, London, 
an International Labour Week on a dis- 
tinctly and avowedly Christian basis, when 
religion was “hailed by the International 
Labour Movement as essentially its friend.” 
It was meant to mark that the long 
feud between religion and labour was ended, 
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to signalise the “solemn reconciliation 
between the two mighty forces whose 
estrangement has been the tragedy of 
recent European History, and whose union 
gives sure and certain hope of a trans- 
formed mankind.” ? Seven meetings were 
held, and at each of them Scripture was 
read, prayer was offered, and this anthem 
was sung : 
“God make the World one State! 
All nations, small and great, 
One civic whole ! 
Self-ruled each people be ! 
All peoples linked and free ! 


Glorious in unity, 
From pole to pole ! 


One World, one destiny, 
One Race, one family, 
One God above ! 
All States upheld in one, 
All laws excelled in one, 
All lives impelled by One— 
One Life, one Love!” 


Addresses were given by representatives 
of France, Switzerland, Belgium, Norway 
and Great Britain, and have since been 
issued in a little volume significantly 
named Together at Last. One may not 


1 Together at Last, p. 5- 
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agree with all that was said, but yet be in 
full sympathy with most. Emile Vander- 
velde from Belgium pled for co-operation 
between Religion and Labour. Einar Li 
said that in Norway some of the foremost 
members of the Labour Movement were 
active Church workers, and one of them 
was convener of the Home Mission. Speak- 
ing of the irrationality of Atheism, he said 
it was as true to say “ there is no music” 
as to say “there is no God,”’- but what 
they wanted to see was religion in practice, 
Christian people doing Christian deeds. 
He believed that the Labour Movement 
could not achieve its requisite progress 
without the help of Christianity, and that 
what was best in it—its altruism and sense 
of solidarity—was due to Christianity. 
The Warden of Browning Hall, the Rev. 
F. Herbert Stead, said that Labour must 
be sustained by religious hope, religious - 
faith and religious love. Jean Longuet, 
speaking for France, said that the religious 
sentiment was growing among their best 
men, and he gave it as his strong con- 
viction, and contrary to Marxism, that 
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the soul needed reform as well as the 
material order. Mr. Geo. N. Barnes held 
that Religion and Labour were twins, and 
that to unify peoples and work for their 
uplifting were distinctly religious acts. 
In a remarkably fine address Mr. G. H. 
Roberts regretted the growing sense of 
class hatred, and affirmed that love alone 
was the solvent of great problems. Chris- 
tian principles should determine the re- 
lationship of classes and of nations. He 
pled for the softening of class hatred and 
its ultimate abolition. Hans Wirz, a Swiss, 
declared that the Labour Movement lacked 
spiritual power, and quoted Lavater, who 
said: ‘“‘ We may quite confidently believe 
that Christ conceived the extreme limits 
of all Divine and human power and truth, 
when He said, ‘ Without Me ye can do no- 
thing.’”” Wirz charged official Christianity 
with having been blind and deaf to social 
truth and justice, but rejoiced in the signs 
of growing understanding and sympathy, 
and also that the masses were feeling that 
materialism could not satisfy the spiritual 
needs of life. 
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I hail these utterances as full of hope. 
Only organised Christianity, that is, the 
Church, can save the industrial movement 
and the social movement generally, from 
soul-crushing materialism ; but it must be 
a socialised Church, which does not at 
all mean a secularised or despiritualised 
Church. Only a socialised Church can 
Christianise the social order, and only in 
a Christianised social order shall we find 
the full social expression of our Christian 
faith. 


CHAPTER VI 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL RECON- 
—— 
STRUCTION 


‘The Gospel of Christ is the world’s only social hope, and 
the sole promise of the world’s peace.”—-SIR DOUGLAS Hale. 


Not reform, but reconstruction, is the 
great word of the new age. The War has 
shattered our old civilisation and dis- 
credited the foundation of self-interest on 
which it rested. We are seeking to rebuild 
a new and better world on a surer foun- 
dation, and everywhere men are asking 
anxiously how it is to be done. Jesus, we 
believe, shows the way to world recon- 
struction, the only way to the new civilisa- 
tion and the better social order we are all 
dreaming of and praying for. Once again, 
after a world agony His hour has come, and 
it will be a testing hour for the nations. 
Will they hear Him? The nations are 
at the cross roads. Is Christianity going 
to have a chance, a fair trial, at last ? Is 
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the Christian Era actually to begin? The 
signs are hopeful that the answer to these 
questions will be in the affirmative. 

Many, in recent days, have had a fresh 
vision of the Kingdom of God as realisable 
here and now through the acknowledged 
rule of Christ in every department of 
national and corporate life. We stand in 
the golden dawn of a new day. Already 
Christianity is finding increased social ex- 
pression in many ways: in the revaluation 
of the child, the care of the adolescent, in 
the widening sphere of woman, in new 
housing ideals and enlarged educational 
ideals. It is cheering to note that most 
of the schemes for the remaking of the 
world and the refashioning of the social 
order are based — albeit often uncon- 
sciously—on the ethical and social teaching 
of Jesus. 

This may be illustrated by reference to 
what is being attempted in two important 
spheres which the war brought under 
searching scrutiny—the sphere of industry 
and the sphere of international relations. 
The significance of Whitley Reports and 
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Industrial Councils is that they are sincere 
efforts to give practical expression in in- 
dustrial life to the ethical principles and 
social ideals of Christianity. The signi- 
ficance of the League of Nations is that it 
is a courageous endeavour to express 
Christianity internationally as a brother- 
hood of nations. Brotherly industrial re- 
lations and brotherly international relations 
are seen to be imperative. 


I 


5 
3 


| 
<7* 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Can we have an “ economic embodiment 
of the mind of Christ”? ? Can we ascer- 
tain what is the will of God in the industrial 
sphere ? We may be very sure it is not 
the present unhappy and unchristian con- 
dition of distrust, suspicion and strife. 
What are the root-causes of the universal 
industrial unrest which has been growing 
in volume and intensity for a generation ? 
Is industrial unrest a sign of waning re- 
ligious faith and growing materialism ? 
Is it an evidence of the weakening of the 
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religious sanctions? Or is it due at all 
to the strivings of man’s higher nature ? 
Is there a soul of good in it ? Is it divine 
discontent ? So thoughtful men are asking. 
Unrest admittedly is better than apathy 
and stagnation. Where there is aspiration, 
there will ever be unrest. When we cease 
to aspire, we cease to advance. 

I suppose it is a fact that frequently in 
the past religion has had the effect of 
making people contented with their lot, 
perhaps when they should not have been 
contented with the hovels in which they 
were housed, and the inadequate wages 
they received for their labour. When a 
man’s interest is overwhelmingly fixed on 
the beyond, he is apt to lay little stress 
on the present. Now the present un- 
doubtedly dominates man’s thinking. The 
average man wants a full and happy life 
here and now. And in that, be it in fairness 
said, he is not necessarily irreligious. It 
may mean a larger conception of religion, 
as that which aims at securing for every 
man something of heaven here as well as 
hereafter. Still the waning of religious 
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faith may be regarded, in certain quarters, 
as a factor in industrial unrest, even while 
it is true that many who help to create 
that unrest are unquestionably men of 
earnest Christian faith. Industrial un- 
rest is only a part of a larger unrest, the 
general unrest of Society caused by deep 
dissatisfaction with the existing social order. 

On 12th June 1917 the Prime Minister 
appointed a Commission to inquire into 
the causes of industrial unrest. The Com- 
mission worked in eight sections and with 
such unique speed that on 12th July their 
work was done and their reports handed in. 
Their unanimity was remarkable, and there 
was no confusing minority report. They 
found a good deal of discontent with trade 
union officials, but little evidence of revolu- 
tionary sentiments. They say they also 
found many earnest reformers inoppor- 
tunely fomenting unrest from worthy 
motives. Although their inquiry was per- 
haps too hurried to be quite thorough and 
exhaustive, their report is very valuable, 
and throws a flood of light on modern con- 
ditions of work and life. 
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Fourteen causes of unrest are detailed— 
high food prices, restriction of personal 
freedom, fear that trade-union regulations 
would not be restored, delay in the settle- 
ment of disputes, operation of the Military 
Service Acts, lack of housing in certain 
areas, shortage of beer, industrial fatigue, 
trade union lack of organisation, out- 
breaks of individualism, under-payment of 
women, ungenerous treatment of soldiers, 
income tax on wages, and the inadequacy 
of the allowance under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

The first thing which must strike any- 
one about that list is its extraordinary 
heterogeneous nature, showing how varied 
the alleged causes of unrest are. In the 
second place, they are of very unequal 
importance. In the third place, only some 
of them are due to the war: some of 
them are clearly of long standing, though 
rendered more acute by the war. And 
fourth, some important causes of unrest 
are overlooked altogether. 

It is clear that among the causes of un- 
test due to the war we must give the first 
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place to high prices, the increased cost of 
living, with inadequate wage increases. 
Nothing more quickly awakens popular 
discontent than insufficiency of food. 
Hunger caused the French Revolution and 
the Russian Revolution. In both cases 
hunger played a larger part then ideas. 
Nothing has roused the indignation of the 
workers more than food profiteering, 
making shameful gain out of the necessities 
of the nation. 

Next, perhaps, we should mention the 
unequal wages paid for war work, un- 
skilled and semi-skilled men earning more 
than the skilled tradesmen who had served 
a long apprenticeship and held positions 
of trust and responsibility. 

Third, the widespread conviction that 
employers were making a good thing 
out of their Government contracts. The 
workers had been noting the high dividends 
declared at annual meetings. They speci- 
ally noted that while in 1913 the profits 
of British shipping were 20 millions, in 
1916 they were 135 millions. 

Fourth, the operation of the Military 
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Service Acts. The workers generally are 
not military, and had been growing less so 
under the belief that war had been out- 
grown by civilised, not to say Christian 
nations, and only a deep sense of patriotism 
and of the righteousness of our cause in- 
duced them to accept conscription. But 
the administration of the Acts was not 
at first above criticism. The recruiting, 
for example, of skilled workmen, while 
dilutees were allowed to remain in the 
workshops, had an irritating effect and 
produced more than one strike. 

Fifth, the restriction of personal and 
industrial freedom. The workers gave up 
the right to strike. They suspended their 
trade union rules and customs. They 
accepted dilution, they admitted women, 
and, with a few glaring exceptions, they 
were loyal to their agreements. 

Sixth, a potent cause of unrest was the 
prevailing dread that the pledge given to 
Labour by the Government would not be 
redeemed. A clear pledge was given that: 
of the unions suspended during the war 
all their rules and regulations would be 
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restored after the war. The pledge was 
made a law of the realm in the Munitions 
War Act of 1915. On 23rd June 1915 
Mr: Lloyd George said that the agreement 
with the trade unions was made “ on the 
honour and pledge of the nation that things 
would be restored exactly to the position 
they were in before the suspension of all 
the restrictions and practice.” 

The result was seen in the enormous 
output of war material. No one can 
exaggerate the greatness of the industrial 
achievement, as witnessed by the increased 
strength of our Army and Navy. The 
production was amazing. We sent every 
week to France as great an aggregate of 
ammunition as the whole of our pre-war 
stock. Many men and women undoubt- 
edly worked beyond their strength, but 
much of the success was due to the dilu- 
tion and fluidity of labour, the suspension 
of hampering regulations, the unrestricted 
output, improved machinery and co-opera- 
-tive methods of working. 

Are all these things to be given up now 
after the war? If the pledge to Labour is 
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literally kept, they must be, and those 
who have not served an apprenticeship 
must be dismissed from the engineering 
shops and thrown out of employment. 
That shows how difficult it will be to keep 
the pledge literally, and how grave the 
problem of industrial readjustment will be. 
It would seem that hoe lies in reconstruc- 
tion, rather than in restoration. If the 
pledge may not be fulfilled in the letter, 
it must be fulfilled in the spirit. There 
must be no breach of faith. The nation 
must honour its obligation. If pre-war 
industrial conditions cannot be restored, 
the workers must not suffer for having 
given up in the hour of the nation’s need 
the safeguards which they had won after 
long years of arduous struggle. They will 
want some quid pro quo for the privileges 
they have surrendered, and especially they 
will want guarantees against unreasonable 
rate reduction. Employers are urging in- 
creased production and no return to re- 
striction. If increased production is to 
mean to the worker increased earnings, 
there will be no trouble, and no desire to 
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restrict output. Otherwise, there is sure 
to be both. Restriction of output, how- 
ever wrong in principle, is the workmen’s 
only answer to unfair cutting of prices.’ 
There are four subsidiary causes of the 
present unrest which need only be men- 
tioned. First, industrial fatigue, due to 
heavy work and long hours of labour, ex- 
cessive overtime and Sunday work. Strained 
nerves lead men to exaggerate their griev- 
ances. We are only beginning to realise this 
factor of industrial fatigue. Second, the 
house famine, due to the general cessation 
of building, aggravated in certain districts 
by the inrush of munition workers. There 
is serious overcrowding, as we have already 
seen, and many houses condemned as un- 
ft for human habitation are occupied by 
families. Third, through the Goverment 
control of railways and workshops, the rights 
of private property have been greatly modi- 


1The Restoration Bill amply fulfils the Government 
pledge, and it seems likely that some reasonable com- 
promise will now be found, probably by admitting semi- 
skilled workers, male and female, to trade union membership, 
on the distinct assurance that the wage standard is 
maintained, not lowered by the recognition of diluted 
labour. 
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fied, and it is being seen, as it was seen 
and proclaimed by many of the Church 
Fathers, that these rights are not absolute, 
but rest on the performance of function; 
the discharging of a stewardship. Fourth, 
the idea of national service has given a 
new sense of the dignity of labour, and 
created a desire, often unconscious and in- 
articulate, that in the days of peace all 
labour should be Tecognised as truly 
national service. 


Amongst more abiding causes, and quite 
apart from the war, must be included the 
following :— 

ist. The effect of Education. The spread 
of education, leading to enlarged wants, 
has heightened the standard of living, and 
so fostered discontent. It has awakened 
desire for a fuller life, with richer and more 
varied interests, greater leisure, and a 
fairer chance of self-realisation. At bottom 
this demand is ethical and spiritual. We 
make a big mistake, as some one has said, 
when we picture the workman as a dull, 
uneducated being, given to much drinking, 
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and only interested in football matches, 
and forget that in the workshops there is 
an increasing number of men with brains, 
masters of their craft and students of 
affairs. And among them you find the 
stirrings of discontent with their lot. The 
workers are educating themselves and each 
other in living facts. Our public schools 
and universities, our public libraries and 
art galleries, all make their contribution 
to social unrest. 

and. The steady growth of democracy 
and democratic ideals. The people have 
awakened to a consciousness not only of 
their needs, but of their power, and they 
are resolved to use it to further greater 
equality of opportunity and a more equit- 
able distribution of wealth. The sight of 
wealth beyond the dreams of avarice 
flaunting itself before their eyes, the grow- 
ing luxury of the rich, the god in the car, 
the disintegration of society through the 
separation of classes, the employers and 
the workers—all these are undoubtedly 
contributory to the social unrest. The 
rise of great industrial concerns, huge 
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businesses, Limited Liability Companies 
and Trusts, has destroyed that old happy 
relationship which existed between em- 
ployers and employed in the smaller in- 
dustries. 

3rd. The persistent propaganda of social- 
ism. There is little doubt that socialistic 
teaching has had an effect in stirring up 
class jealousy and hatred. Many socialists 
deliberately preach a class war, and think 
they are justified in doing so. The cease- 
less propaganda of socialism through the 
press, in the club, and at the street corner, 
has familiarised the people with social 
facts, and especially with the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth—multi-millionaires at 
one end of the social scale, and thirteen 
millions always on the verge of starvation 
at the other. It is true also, as has been 
said, that war has prepared the minds of 
the workmen for the reception of certain 
fundamental economic ideas which have 
long been familiar to every student of 
social economics, and given a sense of 
effective reality to these ideas hitherto 
unknown to the majority of workers. 
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One must also note the revival of ex- 
ploded Marxian doctrines, especially the 
theory of surplus value. In 1917 over 
2000 working men attended lectures on 
Marxian theories, and a desire has been 
expressed for a Central Labour College. 
The strengthening of class-consciousness 
goes on, curiously: enough, side by side 
with a growing sense of national solidarity 
and unity. The worker wants the whole 
product of his labour, and objects to the 
surplus value going to the employer. He 
assumes, of course, that there is such a 
surplus value, and that it is due to him as 
the creator of it. Industrial Unionism or 
the New Syndicalism, differing from the old 
French Syndicalism, aims at giving control 
to the workers organised by industries 
rather than by crafts. By workers they 
do not mean manual workers only, but 
all employed, salaried or otherwise, manage- 
ment, clerical staff, etc., in connection 
with the production of a particular com- 
modity. 

4th. Inadequate income is undoubtedly 
a cause of industrial unrest. The rise in 
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prices had begun before the war. Six 
years ago, in 1912, Sir Chiozza Money 
wrote: “I do not think it is generally 
realised that during the last fifteen years 
the wages of the British Workmen have 
fallen. Wages have only increased 13°3 
per cent., while prices have risen 17°9 per 
cent. Thus money wages have increased, 
but real wages have fallen.’’ 

Sir George Askwith also wrote six years 
ago that the cost of living in cities had 
risen out of all proportion to the increase 
of wages, and that of those earning between 
twenty and twenty-five shillings a week, 
60 per cent. went in food, which had in- 
creased more than anything else (bread 
14 per cent., sugar 24 per cent., and bacon 
38 per cent.). Now, if the 4o per cent. 
which went in clothes, rent, rates and any 
little luxuries was largely infringed upon, 
we need not wonder that unrest should 
appear, and more especially when the 
workers learned that profits had increased 
20 per cent., while wages had only increased 
13 per cent. The workers were actually 
worse off than they were fifteen years 
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before. What they wanted then, and what 
they want now, is higher wages, a more 
sufficient income. 

5th. Economic insecurity, the fear of un- 
employment through the glut in the market 
with which experience has made them 
painfully familiar. One Labour leader has 
said that workers will accept new methods 
of production and scientific management 
if employers will guarantee a maintenance 
allowance during unemployment—a daring 
suggestion which is not likely to commend 
itself to many employers. At the same 
time it points to one method of allaying 
unrest and anxiety—insurance against un- 
employment—which is already in opera- 
tion in some industries. Insurance against 
unemployment is as necessary as insurance 
against sickness or disablement. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson, the well-known econo- 
mist, thinks that the unrest is due to the 
keen practical recognition of the fact that 
somehow or other a stoppage has been 
caused in the economic progress of the 
workers, and that instead of gaining they 
are losing ground. The workers have 
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experienced disillusionment. Neither the 
franchise, nor trade-unionism, nor the 
Labour party has fulfilled the hopes and 
expectations they had raised. 

Lastly. There is another real though 
little emphasised cause of unrest. Work- 
men no doubt want greater economic 
security, a more equitable share in the 
profits of industry, some voice in regard to 
the conditions and rules of employment, and 
some measure of control, but they want most 
of all the due recognition of personality. We 
have not sufficiently grasped the spiritual 
significance of industrial unrest. Theworker, 
we are told, feels that he is not treated 
with proper sense of human dignity, but 
only as a machine producing a commodity. 
He resents the idea that his labour is a 
commodity which can be considered apart 
from the labourer. He feels that the 
present industrial system is crushing his 
manhood and depriving work of all joy. 
He wants freedom of spirit, the right to 
order his own life. His restiveness, in the 
last analysis, is the revolt of the soul against © 
mechanical industrialism which reduces men 
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to things and hinders the development of 
personality. In short, A2s fundamental claim 
as for improved status as a producer, and that 
could be given by some form of associated 
labour or labour copartnership. 

How is industrial harmony to be secured ? 
That is the problem. Can Christianity 
find Social Expression in industrial life ? 
How are the legitimate aspirations of 
labour to be realised without injustice 
to the employer? The present industrial 
system is admittedly not sacrosanct. Em- 
ployers are well aware of its defects, and 
are just as anxious for improvement as 
the workers are. Every one is agreed that 
a more equitable distribution of wealth 
is desirable, a fairer distribution of the 
proceeds of industry. Our national wealth 
is estimated at some 14,000 millions. How 
is this vast sum distributed ? Ten thousand 
millions. belong to 124,000 men; 3000 
millions to 14 million men ; and 1000 millions 
to 40 million men. The annual national 
income is 1800 millions. Of this about one- 
half goes to 5 million people, and the other 
half is divided amongst the remaining 39 
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million. According to the investigations of 
Booth and Rowntree; some 13 millions are 
always hovering on the verge of starvation 
owing to insufficient income. Nineteen out 
of every twenty British families possess 
nothing but their household goods. Two- 
thirds of the National wealth is in the hands 
of a comparatively small number of people. 

Further, the social consequences of this 
economic inequality are very serious. The 
average duration of life is twice as great 
among the rich as among the poor: it is 
between fifty-five and fifty-six years for 
the former, while for the working classes 
it is only twenty-eight years. In London 
the mortality is 11°3 per cent. among the 
rich, and 50 per cent. among the very poor. 
The poorer a man is, says Professor Gide, 
the greater is the tribute he must pay to 
disease and death; and Professor Marshall 
says that an increase of wages unless 
earned, under unwholesome conditions, 
almost always increases the strength, 
physical, mental and moral, of the people. 
The Commission on industrial unrest 
suggested as their first remedy higher 
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wages, a fairer share of the proceeds of 
labour. 

What form industry in the future may 
assume it would be rash to predict, but 
the system which prevailed before the war 
—a system of continual strife — seems 
doomed. No one wishes to go back to it. 
Is Socialism—compulsory collectivism— 
to prevail? Or Syndicalism, Industrial 
Unionism? Are we to have a voluntary 
co-operative Commonwealth ? What is 
the new industrial order to be? Mani- 
festly, it must be some form of associated 
labour which will give the workmen im- 
proved status, a real interest in his work, 
increased self-respect, and a deepened 
sense of responsibility. We must adopt no 
system, however, which would curtail pro- 
duction, and any system which rendered 
the fruits of individual enterprise uncertain 
or insecure would tend to curtail production. 
The fruits of industry must be guaranteed— 
alike to employer and employed. 

Nor must we adopt any system which 
would check or discourage free initiative, 
such as the State operation of all industry 
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would tend to do. Ina previous volume 1 
the writer has strongly advocated Labour 
Coparinership, or Profit-sharing, in which, 
according to the Mosely Commission, lies 
the true solution of our industrial problems, 
and the surest guarantee of industrial peace. 
Labour Copartnership, however, makes 
singularly little headway. Somehow the 
workers distrust it. They fear that it will 
restrict their freedom of action and bind 
them more firmly to the industrial chariot. 
Employers, too, seem disinclined to take 
the risks involved in so great a change. 

We turn, then, to the Whitley Report, 
which seems to hold the promise of in- 
dustrial peace. It is based upon two 
noteworthy convictions. First, that a 
permanent improvement in the relations 
between employers and employed must be 
founded upon something other than a cash 
basis : and second, that to foster a common 
interest, workpeople must be taken much 
more largely into the confidence of their 
employers than hitherto. The Report 
urges the formation of National Industrial 


1 Soctal Advance. 
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Councils of employers and employed in 
connection with all industries, and sub- 
ordinate to them District Councils repre- 
sentative of Trades Unions and Em- 
ployers’ Associations, and Works Com- 
mittees representative of the Managers and 
Workers in separate establishments. These 
Councils will give joint consideration to 
matters like the following: methods for 
the better utilisation of the practical know- 
ledge and experience of the workers; for 
giving them greater responsibility for the 
conditions under which their work is 
carried on; for fixing wages and securing 
for workpeople a share in the increased 
prosperity of a firm; and for co-operation 
in the carrying of new ideas into effect. The 
Whitley Report is undoubtedly conceived in 
a genuinely Christian spirit, and is well cal- 
culated to promote a better understanding 
between employers and their workmen. 
The more they meet each other in counsel 
the better it will be for both. Only good 
can come from a fuller knowledge of each 
other’s aims, aspirations and difficulties. 
What is wanted is conscious co-operation 
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between employers and workers, the realisa- 
tion that after all their interests are mutual 
if not identical, and that they are necessary 
to each other. 

Mutual respect and trust are wanted, 
and one is glad to see that the Minister of 
Labour is striving earnestly to get rid of 
the prejudices and mistrusts of the past. 
A new spirit is needed and a new atmo- 
sphere in which the old rivalries and sus- 
picions and feuds will die. 

The war has stimulated the growth of 
social unity and quickened the sense of 
solidarity. All classes have been drawn 
together and fused in the furnace of a 
common suffering. We must strive to ex- 
press in social and industrial life the ideals 
we have fought for. The lessons of un- 
selfishness, devotion, and sacrifice must 
not be forgotten. We must begin life on 
a higher plane, in a new atmosphere of 
faith, hope, and goodwill. We must bring 
the great world of industry under the Rule 
of Christ, and then a new breath of life, 
sweetening and cleansing, will sweep 
through our factories and warehouses. 
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For labour in its manifold forms, Jesus 
had the profoundest sympathy and the 
keenest appreciation. He Himself had 
earned His bread by the sweat of His 
brow and the labour of His hands. He 
drew His illustrations from the World 
of labour. 

He never speaks of honest toil as servile 
or degrading, but as worthy of a man and 
child of God. Energy, diligence, faith- 
fulness and watchfulness are warmly 
commended (Luke xix. 12). Slothful-_ 
ness, slackness, neglect, dishonesty, eye 
service, failure to make the most of God- 
given talents and opportunities are sternly 
condemned. The shirker, the slacker, the 
half-hearted receive no sympathy from 
Jesus (Mark xii. 9). Each man is to view 
his work as a vocation, not as drudgery. 
Any industrial order which makes it 
difficult. or impossible for a man _ so 
to view his work is un-Christian. For 
the ultimate test of any industrial order is 
the man it makes, the character it pro- 
duces, the personality it creates. There is 
no room within the Kingdom of God for a 
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system of industry which despiritualises 
and dehumanises the workers, weakens 
the sense of vocation, banishes all joy from 
work, turns men into machines, and de- 
stroys the finer powers and aspirations of 
the soul. First men, and then profits. 
First the enrichment of personality, then a 
good bank account. That is the Christian 
order of things, and we have a long way to 
travel yet to reach it. The industrial 
problem, as Jesus reminds us, is an ethical. 
problem too. Work is regarded by Him 
not merely as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood, but as a means of self-realisation, a 
school for the training of character. It 
can only be so to the individual when it is 
felt to be a vocation, a divine calling, a 
sphere of service for the common good 
within the Kingdom of God. That is the 
contribution of Jesus to the solution of 
our labour problems. 

And, further, it should be said that the ie 
tinctive type of character which Christianity 
has proved itself capable of producing is 
greatly needed in social and industrial life 
to-day. When Nietzsche poured contempt 
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and scorn upon the so-called passive virtues 
—humility, patience, gentleness, faith—and 
very unfairly identified Christianity ex- 
clusively with these, he blundered greatly. 
For they are not passive and they are not 
servile, as deeper consideration of them 
might have convinced him. Moreover, he 
might have found in the Christian writings 
other virtues more to his mind, the virtues 
of the energetic, the valiant, and the strong. 
Of these so-called active virtues, such as 
courage, diligence, self-expression and joy- 
fulness, Christianity has much to say. 
No virtue is more characteristically Chris- 
tian than fearless courage. The injunction 
“ Fear not’? was often on our Lord’s lips, 
and it is deeply significant that when the 
Jewish authorities ‘‘saw the boldness of 
Peter and John,” they explained it by the 
fact “that they had been with Jesus” 
(Acts iv. 13). The courage of Jesus was 
of the highest order, that moral courage 
which counts death a little thing when it 
meets one in the path of duty. He set His 
face steadfastly towards Jerusalem, well 
knowing that for Him Jerusalem meant 
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Gethsemane and the Cross. By word and 
also by deed St. Paul proved himself to 
be of the true heroic succession. No perse- 
cution, he declares, famine, or peril, or 
sword can daunt the Christian, for in all 
these things he is more than conqueror 
(Rom. viii. 37). One searches in vain 
for any trace of a servile spirit in these 
ringing words. They are worthy of the 
man who refused to be silenced, and said, 
““We must obey God rather than men”? 
(Acts v. 29), and who wrote to Timothy, 
“ Endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” Christianity creates the martial 
virtues as well as the gentler ones, the 
virtues of Cromwell’s Ironsides and Have- 
lock’s Saints, who were invincible on the 
field of battle. 

It also produces the industrial virtues 
just referred to, diligence in business, un- 
flagging toil, honesty and faithfulness. It 
is the strenuous life, the putting forth of 
a man’s full powers and gifts, and for the 
highest ends. No greater travesty of 
Christianity could be uttered than to say 
that it means maiming of personality. 
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It liberates and enriches personality. ‘ Be 
strong” is a frequent exhortation of the 
Apostle. And not for selfish reasons, but 
that they may do good unto all men and 
promote social well-being (Gal. vi. Io). 
This involves social service, which is one 
of the surest and most abiding implica- 
tions of the Christian faith. The Christian 
life is altruistic. No man must live unto 
himself. The strong must always and 
everywhere help the weak (Rom. xv. 1). 
Strength must everywhere minister to weak- 
ness, knowledge to ignorance, experience 
to inexperience, courage to timidity, vic- 
torious virtue to human frailty. For man- 
kind are one. St. Paul’s striking figure 
of a body with many members (1 Cor. 
xii. 14-26) finely expresses the idea of 
social unity and mutual aid without which 
no social reconstruction is possible. 


I df yee. me 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Kingdom of God, we have seen, 
means a new world-order, and so in closing 
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we must lift our eyes for a moment to a 
wider horizon than the limits of the British 
Empire or the English-speaking world. 
Other Empires and nations must find their 
place within the Kingdom. They have 
each their own particular part to play, 
their own several and distinctive con- 
tributions to make to that universal King- 
dom. They must bring their glory and 
honour into it. In international relations 
as in individual and industrial relations 
the Christian ideal is one of mutual service 
and co-operation, an ideal which stands 
firm, as Professor Latta has said, an 
eternal truth, rooted in the very nature 
of God, of man and of the world. Hence- 
forth no nation can live to itself. All the 
nations are now inextricably bound up in 
the one bundle of life. The day of “‘ splen- 
did isolation” is gone for ever, 

This world-war has given us a world 
view-point, and has forced upon us the 
necessity of readjusting international re- 
lationships if the world is to be made safe 
for humanity. These relationships, like 
our home relationships, must be governed 
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by the principles of the Kingdom as 
enunciated by Jesus. There is no higher 
conceivable relationship than that, and 
to that we must come, all nations must 
come, if this world is ever to realise the 
Divine ideal and become a worthy dwell- 
ing place for the children of men, not to 
say worthy of God. “Patriotism is not 
enough,” as Edith Cavell nobly said as she 
faced death. For patriotism, as we have 
again seen, evokes international hate. We 
need the larger patriotism of the Kingdom 
which excludes all bitterness and hatred. 
Wilberforce said that he was less dis- 
mayed by the storm that broke upon 
him when he first pleaded the cause of the 
slave, than by the apathy and inertia 
that followed when the country accepted 
his principles but did nothing to hasten 
their realisation. That has been the ex- 
perience of every reformer, the history of 
every reform. And so it is not enough 
to accept the principles of the Kingdom : 
we must seek to realise them. When are 
we going to practise Christianity? Have 
we faith enough to practise it? Want of 
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faith often hindered Christ’s work, and 
it is want of faith that is hindering the 
coming of the Kingdom now—faith “in 
the sense of appropriating the Divine idea, 
and incarnating it in actual life.’1 We 
have been sceptical as to the practical 
character of the Christian ethic, but the 
war has helped to shatter that scepticism: 
The claim of Mill, Naumann, and others, 
that States need an ethic other than Christian, 
cannot be allowed. The present war had 
its origin in such a mischievous conten- 
tion. It must be boldly affirmed that 
Christianity furnishes sufficient guidance 
for States as well as individuals, and that 
the Christian ethic is the only foundation on 
which States can rear a premanent fabric. 
The League of Nations, the formation 
of which on the 28th April last is one of 
the great events of history—an Interna- 
tional Partnership to establish the world- 
wide reign of justice and make war hence- 
forth impossible, and embodying an Inter- 
national Labour Charter dealing with hours, 
wages, and labour conditions—is a long step 


. ? Manson, Christ's View of the Kingdom of God, p. 182. 
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towards the Christian goal, but the peoples 
who, through their representatives, have 
signed this Covenant must see that it rests 
not on fear or jealousy or even international 
prudence, but on the Christian ethic, on 
the frank recognition of brotherhood, on 
righteousness, justice, and goodwill. It 
is clear from the proceedings of the Peace 
Conference itself that, even with a League 
of Nations, diplomacy, in its initial stages, 
may still have to be secret, but our diplo- 
matic service system must be revised so that 
the nations will fully realise and share the 
responsibility of authoritative diplomatic 
action. Democracy involves this. The 
peoples must not be kept in the dark 
concerning secret pacts and understandings 
which may lead to future strife. It will rest 
with the peoples of the world in the long run, 
rather than with statesmen and _ pleni- 
potentiaries, to see that the League is made 
effective. The statesmen have given the 
peoples their opportunity. 

Labour alone, in the old restricted sense 
of the word, cannot provide an adequate 
basis for internationalism. ‘‘ Workers of 
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of the world, unite,” is no longer a sufficient 
watchword and rallying cry. The Labour 
party in our land seem to have realised 
this, and have broadened their basis so as 
to include brain workers in their member- 
ship. It is clear they cannot stop there. 
They must go on to include employers, for 
it cannot be denied that employers are 
workers, many of them the hardest workers 
in this realm. The moment the manual 
test of membership is dropped, the true 
solidarity of labour, that is, of all who work, 
comes into sight, but that same moment 
party also vanishes. We get beyond inter- 
national sectionalism, which was all that the 
old internationalism really meant. The 
substitution of an international class-con- 
sciousness for a national class-consciousness 
would have been no advance, or only 
advance along a wrong road. It would 
have meant fresh division, intenser ani- 
mosities. Internationalism can never be 
reached that way. Internationalism can 
never be based on labour, which is only 
one of man’s interests and not the deepest. 
It must be based on humanity itself, and 
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upon principles which appeal to universal 
man. The Kingdom of God is the true 
International. 

Christians believe that the Universal 
Supremacy of Christ would achieve inter- 
national brotherhood and peace. But that 
day, although bound to come, seems yet afar 
off. Not only are there many non-Christian 
nations, but some professedly Christian 
nations are still manifestly little ruled by 
the Christian spirit. Ideally the new world- 
order is one in which Christ is supreme. 
But even those nations which do not own 
that supremacy may accept the principles 
of the Kingdom of God as the rule of 
international life. The Mohammedan, the 
Hindu, the Zoroastrian, and the Jew may 
surely accept these principles, for they are 
essentially universal in their appeal and 
scope. They are basal, absolute, and time- 
less, no “interim ethic,’ but eternally 
true and everywhere applicable. Their 
foundations are deep in the general soul. 

I do not say that the acceptance of these 
principles would satisfy either the faith or 
the hope of the Christian. But they are 
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sufficient to go on with, sufficient to achieve 
great things. Jesus always led His dis- 
ciples from less to more, and we do well 
to follow His example. He was satisfied 
with a very little faith, especially if that 
faith was expressed in action. Every man 
—white, black, brown or yellow—knows 
something of what justice, mercy, love 
and sacrifice mean. And they know what 
brotherhood means. By and by they 
may come to know what Divine Father- 
hood and the Saviourhood of Christ mean, 
that the way to true brotherhood is through 
Fatherhood, and that the way to the 
Father is through Christ. And as Chris- 
tians we look and pray for the time when 
Christ shall be Lord of all, when His suprem- 
acy shall be universally owned. Mean- 
while let us put the ethical and social 
principles of the Kingdom into practice 
nationally and internationally. Then we 
shall see the day of Tennyson’s vision : 


“When the war-drum throbs no longer and the battle- 
flag is furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
World.” 
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